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THE NEW DEAL !K WASHINGTOH FOOTBALL 

Edward Bennett Williams and Otto Graham 


Why are we first 

with a tailgate that’s a door 

that’s a tailgate? 


You’re the big reason. You like new ideas. They make 
things better. That’s why the two-way tailgate. 

When it’s a door it opens sideways. You can plop a little 
package or a whole little league team into your station wagon 
without any strain. 

When it opens like a tailgate, you have a platform for 
loading 2 x 4’s, a cigar store Indian, or a 9-ft. dinghy. You’ll 
find our swinging new tailgate on Falcons, Comets, Fords, 
Fairlanes, and Mercurys. 

But not all our ideas are car ideas. 

We built an electronic machine that reads 36,000 zip- 
coded addresses an hour to help the Post Office sort the mail. 
We’re even working on the instrumentation for a two-man 
space vehicle that will land America’s first astronauts on the moon. ^ 

Today Ford is a lot more than a car company. It’s a company 
that follows good ideas— wherever they lead — even to the moon. 



It's a tailgate. 



turns you 


loose 



DuPont Lucite' House Paint will last and 
last. You’ll paint less often, have extra free 
time to enjoy life. 

So long as a paint holds its fresh, clean look, 
you don’t have to repaint your house. 

And Lucite has been proven to resist fading as 
well as blistering, peeling, cracking, chalking and 
mildewing far longer than leading oil-base paints. 

What's more, LuC'TE flows on easily, It’ll dry 
to a hard, low-sheen finish in less than an hour. 

No solvents or thinners or turpentine with 


Du Pont Lucite. You wash hands and brushes 
clean with just soap and water. 

Use the house paint that lets you finish sooner, 
and paint less often, too— the house paint that 
gives you extra free time to do the things you 
really want to do . . . year after year. 

Let Lucite turn you loose. 

CfflD 

Better Things for Better Living... through Chemistry 




AGAIN IIM iaS6 . . . Gates Tires 

number one choice for Pikes Peak, 
the nation’s number one Hill Climb. 


Take 14 days to prove to yourself what Pikes 
Peak race drivers already know. Gates makes the 
finest, toughest nylon cord tires, dollar-for-dollar, 
you can buy. 

It’s a fact. Again, more drivers chose Gates 
racing tires than any other brand in the 1966 
Annual Auto Hill Climb to the 14.000 foot summit 
of the Peak, 

That’s one of the many reasons why 
Gates Air-Float Supreme tires are backed 
by an offer that stands alone in the tire 
industry, You are invited to try a complete 


Commando XT 



set of Gates Supremes for 14 days. Judge for your- 
self the steering, cornering, over-all performance of 
Gates premium four-ply, nylon cord tires under any 
driving conditions. If you don’t agree Gates Supremes 
perform better than any tires you have ever owned, 
return them to your dealer and get your money back. 
Every penny. Simply state your reasons for dis- 
satisfaction on the back of the sales slip 
and sign your name. 

You’ll be surprised at the low cost of 
Gates Air-Float Supremes. Get the facts 
from your nearest Gates dealer now! 


Gates, a teactmg producer of tires, and the worfd's targest 
manufacturer of V-be/ts, serves more than 140.000 
dealers in 90 countries. 


Air-Ftoat Supreme 

Dealer inquiries to; S. C. Emerson, Tire Sales Manager 

999 So. Broadway, Denver. Colo. 80217 
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Next week 

BA S£BALL‘SB£S T player, day 
in and day oui, is— according 
to his professional colleagues 
— t|uiei Henry Aaron of ihe Ai- 
lama Braves. Jack Mann exam- 
ines ihc claim— and ihe man. 

GRAC£ AND BEAUTY hleiid 
wilh fierce eomiKlilivcncss in 
ihc unique world of soaring. 
One element is disclosed in 
color photographs, ihc other in 
Ihe siory of a sailplane pilot. 


THE PEERLESS MA TADOR of 
Mexico (mart) thought of the 
worldi was ihc late Carlos 
Aru7/a. Mis fantusiic feats arc 
described in u farewell iribuic 
byAlkionado Burnaby Conrad. 


PERMISSION IS mtlCTLY PROHIBITED 
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LETTER EROM THE PUBLISHER 


Like a !oi of people these days, we 
never realized how much we traveled 
until somebody told us wc couldn't. 
Last week wc joined the rest of the 
country in contracting a severe case of 
dialer's twitch trying to reach airline 
ollices on the phone, and we also got a 
new appreciation of how many miles 
it takes to put out an issue of Spokis 

ll.LUSIRAttt). 

When five national airlines were 
struck and the Eriendly Skies became 
the empty skies, we suddenly had staff 
members trying to get out to or home 
from Seattle. Atlanta, Milwaukee. San 
Francisco. Pittsburgh, St. Louis and 
the Florida Keys, just to name a few 
— and excluding those going to easy 
places such as London, Madrid and 
.Marcilly-en-Villcttc. 

Soon "How did you gel to . . be- 
came one of those conversation starters 
like "Where were you the night of the 
blackout?" or "What were you doing 
when Bobby Thomson hit his home 
run?" The airline strike created a mod- 
ern folklore character- the master 
traveler who was able to get from Spo- 
kane to New York by flying to Mexico 
City- and we now have our share of 
them. It also increased the agility of 
some of our younger staff members, 
whose dependence on air travel came 
as something of a revelation. 

One young writer, after spending a 
fruitless day at an airport, telephoned 
his editor to ask for advice. The editor 
suggested that he take a train — a day 
coach. "Train?" said the pu/zted writ- 
er. "Suppose I can't get space on it?" 
Another was intrigued by the mechan- 
ics of lowering a sleeping berth, was 
pleased at being allowed to read in- 
stead of being held captive by an in- 
(lighi movie and was mortified at not 
having the slightest idea about how 
much to lip that nice man who kept 
folding down the sheets and taking 
away shoes to shine. 

There were some unexpected annoy- 
ances; a set of photographs of Woody 
Fryman, the Pirate rookie, was shipped 
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by air express from Pittsburgh to New 
York. It took five days to get here, by 
which time the issue containing the 
Pirate story was on sale at Pittsburgh 
newsstands. A courier bringing proofs 
of artwork from Chicago to New York 
went to O'Harc airport at 1 1 a.m. so he 
would have ample lime to catch his 
noon flight, only to And that it had 
quixotically taken off at 10 o'clock. 

Other problems were even more seri- 
ous. Hugh Whall. in Milwaukee when 
the strike started, was due in New York 
to cover the Long Island powerboat 
race (page 16). Desperate, he hitched a 
ride in a private plane that took him to 
Richmond. Missing the Iasi train out 
that night, he caught a bus to Balti- 
more, where he missed another train. 
He eventually arrived in New York 
after being 40 hours on the way. 

Nobody solved the travel problem 
any better than Robert Boyle, w ho was 
working on a conservation story con- 
cerning the Florida Keys. Boyle found 
he could not possibly get south in time 
for a meeting with Herbert William 
Hoover, an industrialist who has been 
trying to pi esci VC ihe Upper Keys from 
exploitation, so he telephoned Mr, 
Hoover his regrets and explanation. 
"Be at La CJuardia field at 5 o'ckx'k." 
said Hoover. There Boyle found wait- 
ing for him the DC-3 owned by The 
Hoover Company of vacuum-cleaner 
fame. With a pilot, a copilot and a 
Hoover oflicial as the other passenger, 
Boyle reached Miami in six restful 
hours. On the way back to New York 
he ended his successful mission by pick- 
ing up Photographer Walter looss. who 
had been stranded in Miami. 

Once the motto was "Keep 'em fly- 
ing." Now it is "Keep 'em moving." 
and we will. By the way. how much 
r/«you tip that fellow who . . .? 
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Your State Farm 
agent can give you 
the same good deal 
on nine room ranch 
insurance 


as he does on nine 
passenger station- 
wagon insurance. 


If you're like most homeowners, you already know 
that a homeowners policy gives you all the protec- 
tion you'll probably ever need for your home and 
belongings. (Even coverage in case of lawsuits.) 
And, you may already have such a policy. 

What you may not realize is that rates for 
homeowners policies vary considerably from 
company to conipany. So, whether you own 


your home or rent, it'll pay you to check with 
State Farm, the number one company in the sale 
of homeowners policies. You'll find your nearby 
State Farm agent listed in the Yellow Pages. (He's 
the same friendly professional who probably 
saves you money on car insurance,) 

State Farm Fire and Casualty Company. 
Home Office: Bloomington, III. 



SCORECARD 


ft WORTHY CAUSE 

The Oakland Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce IS irying lo save imerscholasiic 
sport in its city. In last month's election 
a proposition which would have provid- 
ed funds for such extracurricular activi- 
ties as athletics, hand and drama was 
voted down {SI. June 27). The vote was 
indefensible. Five of Oakland’s six high 
schools arc predominantly Negro. Elev- 
en hundred kids will literally be thrown 
into the streets, and. as Oakland residents 
bitterly jest; "If Watts gets any worse, it 
might become another Oakland." 

Although nonleagwc games have been 
canceled and .several coaches hav e taken 
other jobs, some 60 Jaycces are manning 
telephones nightly in an attempt to raise 
the SI04.K00 needed to revive the league. 
The deadline is /\ugust 12. and only 
S2.0()0 has been collected so far. The 
Javcccs have also set up an olVice for re- 
ceiving donations. The address is Oak- 
land Junior Chamber of Commerce, 
1320 Webster St.. Oakland. Calif. 94612, 

GILDING THE LILY 

Lady Bird, bless her. wants to beauti- 
fy the highways of America, and who 
doesn't’.’ — c-xcepi maybe the pi/zaburger 
and cement dwarf people and. lately, a 
number of residents of Great, Orrs and 
Bailey islands. It seems the Maine State 
Highway Commission wants to spend 
SIOO.OOO on 22 bcauiilicaiion sites along 
Route 24— which comes to a dead end 
at Bailey Island— as the state’s first proj- 
ect to be financed under Mrs. Johnson’s 
Highway Bcautiticalion .Act. 

But as Professor Lawrence S. Hall, 
chairman of the Bowdoin College Eng- 
lish department and a leading opponent 
of the plan, points out. Route 24 is al- 
ready overloaded with tratTic during the 
summer and already .scenic. As a matter 
of fact, there arc tho.se who feel that the 
relatively unspoiled road, twisting and 
turning along an arm of the sea. will be 
spoiled by beautification, which will en- 
tail such improvements as the creation 
or enlargement of parking turnolTs with 


v iews of thetKcan and the establishment 
of elaborate picnic areas. Moreover. 
Route 24 is inadequately patrolled, it 
will not be improved to handle increased 
tourist traffic, it is for several miles a 
residential area and many of the pro- 
posed sites face or abut homes. 

following a meeting between Profes- 
sor Hall and the chairman of the high- 
way commission, the beautification pro- 
gram was shelved for a year’s study, 
but the t/efenfe vvas broken when Hall 
learned the commission was contemplat- 
ing a new scheme for Route 24: a picnic 
area with public toilets, well, fireplace, 
tables, shelters. 19 parking spaces and 
room for boat and camping trailers— di- 
agonally across the road from a church! 

As Hal! wrote Maine's Governor 
Reed; "This is not a case of one acci- 
dent befalling one small community 
with one short road. . . If it can happen 
here it can happen over and over every- 
where. ... It may not be too late for 
the example of the 'beautification' of 
Route 24 to serve as a warning . . . that 
roadbuilders— whose aim and ideal is 
the perfect accessibility of everything 
including privacy— have no qualifica- 
tions beyond their roadsides." 

BATMAN SAYS REPEAL 

If you want to surf at Newport Beach, 
Calif, you have to come up with three 
bucks for a municipal surfboard license, 
a decal that goes on the bottom of the 
board six inches forward of the skeg. 
First offenders are liable to a SIO fine, 
and City Attorney Tully Seymour re- 
ports that 23 citations have been issued 
to date, all pending adjudication. 

Edward Barrett, city license clerk, has 
issued 1 .225 licenses so far. "At first there 
was a lot of static from the kids." he 
says, "but now the decals have become a 
status symbol. They want to get one be- 
fore they are outlawed." 

The State Division of Small Craft Har- 
bors has tiled a protest contending that 
it has taxing rights on all vessels in Cali- 
fornia waters, and that a surfboard is a 


vessel. And, although the licensing vvas 
agreed to by the Newport Beach Surfing 
Association to avert a possible surfing 
ban. nonresident surfers arc up in arms. 
A group of 20 picketed last week, carry- 
ing placards reading; t Rti. suri now. 

HAIMAN SAYS RIl'hAL fUt LKTSSt. 
RtStSI RtCilMINtAIION and .SWtMSl’tl.S 

Njxi? The Mid-Day Surf Club and the 
South Coast Surfing AsscKiation arc con- 
templating peaceful demonstrations, per- 
haps a surf-in. 

Siirfcr. the sport's most widely read 
maga/ine, had editorially opposed the 
Newport Beach lax. but is not against 
a surfing tax per sc, providing the income 
is put back into the sport, as is the case 
with hunting and fishing licenses. 

The United States Surfing Associa- 
tion. which is also in opposition to the 
ordinance, feeling that if there is a tax it 
should at least be statewide, has gotten 
up bumper stickers reading i Ri.i. Ac cbss 
TO THh SU'RI l-S A RltillT, SOT A I'RIVI- 
LKjr. As Tom Morey. USSA president, 
puts it, "We feel it would be more prac- 
tical to license teen-agers." 

BUSY SIGNAL 

The British Columbia Telephone Com- 
pany is about to spend 590.(X)0 to build 
a poo! for porpoises at the Vancouver 
aquarium. Porpoises, as everybody 
knows, arc the lalkicst things, so. as Dr. 



Murray Newman, the aquarium's cura- 
tor says. "It's quite appropriate that a 
telephone company is sponsoring them." 

As a matter of fact, B.C. Telephone 
is planning to install conduits and a hy- 
drophone in the pool so visitors can 
eavesdrop on the porpoises. And. New- 
man .adds, "Maybe we can gel these 
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*75 Tire 


If it only saves your life once, it’s a bargain. 


It would cost you $300 to buy 4 of our Royal Master 
size 8.25-14 tires. 

And that’s with your old tires, no less. 

You’d have to be insane Lo spend that kind of money. 

Be insane. It could pay off some day. 

The day you hit a pothole at 70 miles an hour. 

The day you sweep around a tricky, rain-slicked curve. 

The day it’s 90 degrees in the shade and you have to 
go 600 miles in a hurry. 

The day you pick up a nail and it’s three in the morning. 

Still and all, $75 is a lot of money for a tire. 

And we’d be pricing ourselves right off the market if 
it wasn’t worth it. 

But for that $75, you’re getting more hand labor than 


you would ever think anybody puts into a tire. 

Hand labor performed by men who’ve been building 
tires for an average of 19 years. 

You’re getting a brute of a carcass that’s so strong, 
you can practically forget about blowouts. 

You’re getting a special red liner that grips any sharp 
object you pick up and helps block off the air leakage. 

And you’re getting two special traction bars that we 
mold into the tread to wipe slippery, slithery roads dry. 

Of course, after 30-40-50,000 miles you may look at 
your old $75 tires and wonder if you really needed them. 

The only way you can know for sure is to need them. 
And not have them. iHIHBIII 

KH 

Sizesother than 8.25-H priced accordingly. u.s.rubber 


THE NEW U.S. ROYAL MASTER 



SCORECARD conUnunt 

porpoises lo talk by telephone with por- 
poises in other aquariums." 

But. besides being gabby, porpoises 
are supposed to be intelligent. It will 
therefore be interesting for frustrated hu- 
man parents lo obserse how adult por- 
poises deal with the problem of getting 
adolescent porpoises off the telephone. 

SPUT DECISION 

Harley Davidson Mitchell, director of 
recreation at the Temple (Tesas) Veter- 
ans Hospital, says he is the onl\ man in 
the world named after a motorcsclc — 
his father was u dealer. He also says he 
is the only man in history to hit half a 
home run. 

■'We used to play on a held behind the 
railroad yards." he explained the other 
day. ‘'There was a high guy w ire running 
across a corner of right field. The score 
was lied when I came to bat in the ninth, 
and I hit a shot to right. The ball iraxcled 
so fast that when it struck the guy wire, 
it split in two. One half sailed oser the 
fence, and the other half dropped into 
the right fielder's glove. The umpire ruled 
it was half a homer and half an out. 

“Anyway." he added, "we won the 
ball game 3Vi to 3." 

BUSMAN'S HOLIDAY 

What do the professional Japanese girl 
pearl divers at Sea World. San Diego's 
aquatic Disneyland, do for kicks on their 
days ofT7 They dive for abalonc off La 
Jolla. 

REVOLUTIONS 

During the pa.st week we've heard of 
two major breakthroughs in our purview 
and we would be remiss if we failed to 
pass them on. Word of Breakthrough 
No. I comes from the redoubtable Dr. 
Herbert R. Axelrod of Jersey City (SI. 
May 3, 1965), who. among other things, 
is the world's foremost authority on 
tropical fish. What Dr. Axelrod has 
wrought is a new. comparatively inex- 
pensive lish food which he says "will rev- 
olutionize the pel industry." The food 
is entitled Miracle Freeze Dried Tubifex 
with Fish Nip and consists of freeze- 
dried tubifex worms sprayed with blood 
scrum. As Dr. Axelrod says: "If you 
have an aquarium handy. Just press a 
piece firmly against the inside aquarium 
glass. Wait a few moments until the 
fishes discover it. Then stand back as 
they voraciously attack it. No more 
overfeeding problems! No more soupy 


tanks! Nomorc foul-smelling, discourag- 
ing aquariums! Everywhere we tested it 
we heard wonderful comments. At last 
we can bring our fish out of hiding 
to see them when and where we want 
lo! At last we can train fishes to cat from 
our hands!" Pet industry revolution? 
Dr. VJerbcrl R. Axelrod has led us to 
the threshold of a new. warm, exciting 
relationship between man and fish. 

News of Breakthrough No. 2 springs 
from the lips of Gerald Marsin. London 
PR man. In collaboration with a hy- 
draulic engineer, who unaecouniably re- 
mains nameless, and Hugh Scudamore, 
an art dealer whose role ts merely vin- 
aecounlable. Marvin has invented the 
Ski'Naiil. a dev ice for learning lo water- 
ski indoors. 

"The Ski-Naul wilt lead to a total 
revolution in water-ski instruction." says 
Marvin. ’ Water skiing can be unpleas- 
ant lo learn, so we thought wc'il look 
for a cushicr way." 

The way: the student stands still and 
the water moves. The training area has 
two parallel channels of water speeding 
in opposite directions, enabling up to 
16 students to learn at the same time. 
Fach is secured in a very flexible harness 
and each has a tow rope. The water, pow- 
ered by a 100.fK)0-gallon-a-minute pump, 
can attain a speed of 20 mph and is 
regulated by the instructor. One of our 
British correspondents was fortunate 
enough lo attend a demonstration. Me 
writes: "In a secret London hideout I 
watched a scale model in action — and 
the rapid flow of smooth water was quite 
astonishing." 

SIC TRANSIT GLORIA MUNDI 

The blue whale is the largest creature 
ever to inhabit the earth. The record 
specimen was 108 feel long and weighed 
152.8 tons. The tongue of a lesser blue 
whale weighed 7.056 pounds. Thirty- 
years ago there were 200.000 blue w hales. 
Today there arc only a few hundred and. 
though totally protected. 1 1 were killed 
by whalers in the winter of 1964-65. 
It seems likely that the blue whale is 
doomed; its range is all the southern 
(.K'cans. and the chances arc slim that 
the deviously cruising survivors will, in 
that immensity, happen upon mates. 

The fin whale, half the size of the blue, 
has also been decimated by the whaling 
fleets. Thirty years ago it was as numer- 
ous as the blues; now 35,000 remain. 

Conservationists have warned whal- 
ers that if they don't cease slaughtering 
they will be out of business. For 1964- 


65 the conservationists suggested a total 
catch of 4.000 units (equal lo 8,000 fin 
whales or 24.000 set whales). 3.000 in 
1965-66 and 2.000 in 1966-67. Only then, 
they said, could the whale population 
hope to recover. Nonetheless, the whal- 
ers went after 8,000 units in 1964-65 bu , 
ominously, fell short by l.0(X). 

Subsequently, the whaling nations — 
Russia. Japan and Norway- -were per- 
suaded to meet, largely at the behest of 
the L'.S. Although the Japanese, whose 
.ships were almost new and not yet amor- 
tized. were unrepentant, an agreement 
was reached to reduce the total catch 
for 1965-66 to 4.500 units. 1.500 more 
Ilian had been recommended. Last 
winter thcwhalers fell short by 400 units. 
In June another meeting of the Inter- 
national NV'haling Commission was held 
to decide on the limits for the coming 
winter's catch. This time it has been 
fixed at 3.500 units, still greatly in excess 
of the suggested figure. 

However, in addition lo selling a lim- 
it, there is the matter of how well the 
limit is observed. An international-ob- 
server scheme was discussed but. alas, 
not authorized. By the lime it is. there 
is a distinct possibility there may not 
be any big whales to observe. 

WHAT A WAV TO CO 

W'all-io-wall carpeting IXnroil Fnlcr- 
laincr Vic Hyde has in his trailer yet. 
And why not. when it is pulled by a 
Rolls-Royce? “Sonic people chase 
square dancing, some save coins, some 
gainhlc. some rebuild Model T's. some 
fish, some hum and some drink." Hyde 
says. ‘■I'm just Rolls-Royce crazy. My 
automotive jellies arc apix’ascd only 
when driving one." This is Hyde's sev- 
enth Rolls, and he figures it's the only 
one hitched lo a trailer. He and his wife 
estimate they spend 200 days a year on 
the road, parking anywhere btii- per- 
haps as a concession to their patrician 
Rolls— in a trailer camp. 

THEY SAID IT 

• Doug Sanders, explaining his short 
backswing; "1 began playing golf with 
my employer's clubs. He might have 
come back any minute, so 1 didn't have 
lime to swing the club very f.ir." 

• Jeanni McCombs, strawberry blomlc 
from Texas and one of the top U.S. .sky 
divers: "I suffer from acrophobia. I can't 
look out of high buildings. I don't even 
like to ride in planes. When Fm in one, 
I want to jump out. I guess th 2 ‘'s what 
makes me a good sky diver." end 
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Leaving the whole world far behind him. Jim Ryun. the 19-year-old durable 
wonder of Kansas, smashes track's most treasured record — the mile mark that 
has eluded American runners for 29 years by ANITA VERSCHOTH 



Aficr ;i few watnnip spriiiis la^l Sun- 
'' lias i>n a lick! nc\i to I dssanh Sia- 
tliiiniin Herkeles. Calif . Jini Rsiin.lhat 
cMraonlinarv sming nian from W leliila. 
Kans.. sal dou n to change Ins slioes. "I 
feel line." he said to a friend. ■Tins is it " 

Thirls minutes later on the ['.dssards 
Hack, riding the nice pace of his risaK. 
ihen hursiing assa> alone for the linal 
700 sards, Rsim set a ness ssoikl mile 
rccorsl of .^•.51..^. .\s he 'iv.ept through 
the tajse, strong and with lillle agons 
slu'wing on ins face. 15.000 specialors 
were on their feet, jumping up and doss n. 
selling, whistling, l ew heard the futile 
shout of the announcer; " The mile race 
was ssiin bs Jim Rsnii, who heat Michel 
Ja/s's ssorld record." 

B.s chopping an incredihle 2.3 seconds 
olf Ja/s's mark. Rsun. ssiih sears of 
running still ahead, had taken the rec- 
ord that many good .Vmericans base 
sought hut none base OSS ned since Cilenn 
Cunningham 29 sears ago. 

Curiousis. the record might base 
eluded R.\un for another year if world 
politics had not made a shabby intru- 
sion into the spc*clal realm of track this 
summer. After missing the record by a 
mere tentli of a second in the Compton 
Relays si\ sseeks ago and failing decl- 
sisels in the nationals. Rsun did not 
especi a further chance at the mile dis- 
tance. Since ilte I .S. -Polish and I S.- 
Riissian meets scheduled for this month 
were at metric distance'. Ryun planned 
to try for Herb l-.lhoLt's 1.50t)-meter rec- 
ord in the Russian meet. Rut on Mon- 
day. July II, as he was starting his last 
sscek of hard training, the Russians 
backed out. 

Ryun then decided to try for the met- 
ric record against the Poles a week ear- 
lier, His last hard workout fast halses, 
quarters and 150-yard dashes look 
place on Monday, a sseek before the 
scheduled Polish meet. On luesday the 
I’oles withdrew , That day .Inn Ryun had 
an assignment to photograph the All- 
Star baseball game at St, l.ouis. dur- 
ing the plane trip he discussed matters 


As Ryun netrs Onisfi or record run. intense 
officials capture the moment for posterity. 


PnoTQURArHS Pf SHttllY S lONC 



WORLD RECORD Mihiuni 


v,iih Rich Clarkson, his boss in ihc pho- 
lo dcparinicnt of ihc Topeka Capitol- 
Joiir/iol. "The wiihdraual of ihc Poles 
could he a blessing." he confided lo 
Clarkson. "Maybe %\c could ask Sam 
Bell [irack coach at the University of 
California and the meet director] to 
change the 1.500-iiielcr race into a mile." 

Jim photographed the baseball game 
in 106° heal, got sis pictures published 
in the paper and received still belter 
news when he returned lo Topeka. Be- 
fore he had a chance to ask. Sam Bell 
announced that in the pickup compe- 
tition lo he held in lieu of the aborted 
I -S. -Polish dual meet, the mile would 
be substituted for 1.5lki meters. 

R>un called Bell and asked whether 
he could arrange a paced race for him. 
Richard Romo of the L'nivcrsitv of Tex- 
as and Cary Weisigcr of the San IJiego 
Track Club already had offered lo set a 
f.isi pace for him sshc-ncser it \sas needed. 
Bell said he would take care of it. He 
also promised lo keep this plan a secret, 
and neither before nor after the race did 
:in>one involved in the strategv admit 
to it. 

All week long Jim took easv eight- to 
U)-niile runs each dav. \S hen Cilenn Da- 
vis. promoter of the Los Angeles meet, 
called and asked him lo issue a challenge 
to Ja/v. Jim replied. "I will be pleased 
to meet Jazv if he will come." but his 
mind was made up. He was pointing for 
a record at Bcrkclcv . It would be his last 
clftirl for the season. He would "blast 
one out." And he knew that he would 
not be able to recover in time for a sec- 
ond attempt at the Los Angeles Colise- 
um, Berkeley had lo be it. Rv tin’s coach. 
Boh Timmons, was on vacation, but 
•Assistant Ct>ach John Mitchell and Jim 
checked their plans with him bv lelc- 
phtme. 

I immons was all fi>r it. and Rv un was 
bothered bv only one thing, f or lltc last 
two years he has had a recurring, unex- 
plained si^reness on the outside of his 
left knee. He felt it last year just before 
he left for the Russian meet and volun- 
teered lo Slav home because of it. I asi 
I uesday his knee began to develop the 
familiar soreness. But the morning of 
the race he said. "I would be very sur- 
prised if it affected anything today. 1 
don’t know, though, how I will be feel- 
ing tomorrow." As it turned t>ul. the 
knee did not handicap him during the 
race nor did two blisters on his right 
foot, which he taped before the start. 


On Friday and Saturday he had re- 
ceived heat packs on his knee and had 
undergone sonic treatment. Otherwise, 
he spent mos» of the lime in his bed in 
a room at the Berkeley dorm that he 
shared with John Lawson, a college 
leammatc. On Saturday he marched in 
ihc parade and watched l.awson run the 
Id.tHH) meters, calling split times out to 
him from the curve of the track. During 
dinner Saturday night at F.rnic’s restau- 
rant in San Francisco, he showed the 
same conlidence that tie displayed be- 
fore the Coliseum and Compton Relays 
and none of the nervousness and irrita- 
litm he had fell before the A.ALI mile In 
New Vork- In Berkeley he was relaxed 
and witty as he strolled to the siadi- 
.im. shaking hands, signing autographs. 
Meanwhile, the rumor spread in the 
press box that Ryun would be paced, 
hat everyone else in the race had agreed 
o net os bis rubbiis, 

It looked exactly like that. W iih D\- 
fol Burleson absent from the meet and 
Jim Grcllc entered in the 5.000 meters, 
there was nobody on hand who could 


be considered a serious threat to Ryun. 
There was Tom Von Riiden of Okla- 
homa Stale with a personal best of 
4:01.1; Cary Weisigcr. who once did 
3:56.6 but who bad not been under 
four minutes for a couple of years; Wade 
Bell of the I’nivcrsiiy of Oregon with a 
3:5y.K to his credit; Richard Romo of 
the University of Texas and Bat Traynor 
of the Forty-Niner Track Club. "Eiverv- 
onc in the race has come up to me and 
offered to help." said Ryun. The all- 
American Held, though not the classi- 
est. was eminently suitable for u record 
ailempi. E very man was interested in 
helping Ryun. hut only so long as it 
would not be at the expense of his own 
ambitions. 

Rick Romo said: "I'd like lo see the 
record come back lo the Lhiiied Stales, 
and Ryun is the only guy who can do it. 
I talked to Jim and told him I might 
try to run about 1:57 for the bulf. He 
said that would be great." But Romo 
added, "i want lo break four minutes 
just as bad as Ryun wants to break the 
world record." Rick Rtuno, Wade Bell 




aiul Tcmi Von Riulcn luul some ^ccrcl 
lalks. R>iin hiniscH’v'as unauarc iM'thc 
disciis‘iic»n> thal went on in the dorini- 
tor>. "\ d«’n'i warn amone to do an>- 
ihiny for me that is yoinis li> jeofiardi/e 
his chances to run a iuH>d time.'' lie said 
\ ('n Ruden said: "I plan imi (inishiiig 
the mile, but 1 base been woiulcrinu. It 
would he interesting to see what Rsun 
could d<i with a Cast pace. " Non Ruden 
tinished second to R>un in his world- 
record half mile at the Track and I leld 
lederaiion C hampionships in Ferre 
Haute. Ind. 

It was Non Ruden who jumped into 
the lead at the sound of the gun. closch 
followed h> Romo of lexas. then NNci- 
siger. R>un. Hell i>f Oiegon andlrasnor 
of the loris-Nincrs. Non Ruden led the 
pack tlinsugli the liiM guarter in a si/, 
/ling 57,7 seconds. At the start of the 
second lap. Romo slu’l ahead and took 
the lead. Von Ruslen fell back rapidK 
and on the hackstretch was passed h> 
Rsun and Hell. Just hel\>rc Romo reached 
the half-mile mark Hell took oser. clock- 
ing l-,55.4 for the half. wnl> Romo and 


Rs iin one-tenth of a second behind Cio- 
ing into the thud lap R> iin passed Romo 
Iwho later reported. ■‘NN'Iien he passed 
me I knew he was on his ssas. He Uw'ked 
strong. He was running like a biill.‘'j. 
On the backstreteh of the third lap 
Rsun tried to pass Hell, but Bell was 
still going strong. Then, with about 7t)t) 
sarils to gt'. R>un broke out so fast ihiit 
Hell ihougli;. "Nlan. he imisl have an 
aw I'ul good kick- ' 

The rest of the was it was R> un alone. 
He passed the thrcc-diiiirler mark in 
2:55. .N. leading NNcisiger b\ .^dsardsand 
leasing the others hopelessis straggling. 
\s the stadium tilled with noise. R>iin 
seemed ti' gel stronger and stronger. In 
the hi'mcstreich he was still gathenng 
speed, and he drosc across ilic linish line 
as forcefull.s as if he ssere trsing t<' break 
his was through a brick wall. 

I or 50 scars men luisc been chipping 
assas at the mde record, knocking otf 
seconds .ind stealing tenths. In one bril- 
liant run Rsun had brought the mark 
down 2J seconds, in clFcct beating the 
fssrmcr recorsl-hv'kier Ja/s and all s'Ch- 


ers bs a good 15 sards. .At i.500 me- 
ters Rsun was ch'eked in 3:36.1. a nesv 
American record and the third fastest 
lime eser recssTded for that distance, 
just half a second osei Herb I lliolt's 
world mark. .After tlic race, when ho 
had enough ssind hack in him for words. 
Rsun ohsersed. " All through the race I 
ssas surprised that I fell so good, esen 
though the splits were alwass two scc- 
sinds faster than I had lu'isctl, (He ran 
57.0. 57.6. 50.g. 56.] I could hear the 
spills sers well. That man ncarls seltcd 
loo hnid. During the lirsi 61K> sards 1 fell 
heass. and I als<i fell heass during the 
Iasi quarter. Hut then on the home- 
stretch I had something lefi for a sprinl. 
Ni>w I feel thal I could have run cson 
faster. NNIicn I win. 1 alssass feel as if I 
could tiase run faster." 

Hs Suiuias night, when the shouting 
liad died and the press had slopped pl>- 
mg him with questions, ihc knee that 
Rs un cannot ss liolls trust began to both- 
er him. He adimticd that it ssas quite 
painful. "It IS.” he added, "ihe most 
beautiful pam I base eser hasl. " sho 



Al gun lap. Ryun moves well out ahead Cleft). He passes Ihe I.SOO- 


mark in $:36.t (right), still accelerating on way to record finish. 


WHEN EMILE GOT HIS IRISH UP 



Joey Archer, evoking old memories of Irish boxing's best, had tradition and the crowd with him. but an 


aroused Emile Griffith bulled his way to victory and kept his middleweight championship by MARK KRAM 


ihc niiddlcsvcighl championship of the 
«orld. I rcddy Brown, the trainer with 
an old boxing glove for a face. shulTIcd 
behind like a man searching for lost 
coins, and Jimmy Archer, the brother 
and manager, was out in front. They hit 
the tunnel, flaltencd out beside each 
other and moved through the darkness 
and quiet, the sounds from above now 
like a faraway l-l train. Nobody spoke, 
until finally Jimmv said: damniit, 

you were yootl." Brown nodded oracu- 
larly. and then at the far end of the tun- 
nel a fan. trying to climb over a saw- 
horse and a cop. sang; "Hev Jweecccy!" 
Archer smiled thinl>. and the group 
turned into the dressing room. 

There .Archer sat on a table his pale, 
thin legs dangling loosely and swinging 

- and held out his palms. NN'hen the tape 
was cut from his hands, he shot out his 
clenched fists in frustration and then let 
them flop to his thighs, bringing a wet 
smack from his drenched green trunks. 

•■| thought. I really thought. I had it 9 6 
easy." he said. "Yeah." said Jimmy, 
"you did everything you had to do.** 

In a sense Archer had. for he and Grif- 
fith had put on a stirring show, and 
that’s something in a ring these days. 
But in a sense he hadn't. Just ask the 
longshoremen from the Bronx, the Irish | 
and all those who were Irish for a night. 

They had come, the classicists and the 
tale spinners and the young ones who 
have listened to the legends of Irish fight- 
ers that have filtered down through a 
century, to see Joey .Archer bring it back 
again last week in Madison Square Gar- 
den. It was .Archer there in the ring, 
but there were ghosts beside him- Billy 
Conn. Mickey Walker, Jimmy Braddock 

— that kept reeling back the years. .All of 
this, the crowd, the memories and Joey 
Archer, who is so beautifully typical of 
the fighters the Irish have sent out. made 
it an evening that hummed on in the 
soiled light of the Ciurden lobby, and 
finally died in those pungent old bars 


P an of it was in the way he left the 
ring, h was good, and it sp<ike of 
the night. The robe, the color of a boiled 
potato, hung over his shoulders, and all 
the women with that Town oiiJ Country 
look and the men. the ones with the big 
rings and the whitc-on-whitc shirts and 
the ones with the hanging hetlics and 
old faces whoso thoughts of hoxing had 
been stolen by u distant time, looked 
long at Joey Archer as he passed down 


the ramp. They wanted to say something 
-speeial. but didn't because it would have 
all come out like a high note on a bad 
horn. Mow do you tell a loser he was 
special that he had brought magic to 
the night? 

.Archer was in the middle the head 
tilted up. the eyes looking at nothing 

when they moved down the ramp at 
Madison Square Garden, where hmilc 
Griliilh had just Iveaten Joey to keep 


Fancy Joey wasn't fancy enough, as Griffith found he could move in low and land with a right. 
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along Highth and Third Asenues where 
ihey still talk abt>ut how Conn look Lou- 
is across 13 sweet rounds. 

So the Irish— even the ones who 
thought boxing ended with Conn and 
Louis— eantc to sec the past beeonie the 
present, but Joey .Archer, after seven 
inonihs of inactivity and only three fights 
in tl e last year and a half, could not pul 
his light together over 15 rounds. For 
ore thing, he made a tactical error. Lor 
another. Fmile Griffith is a very got>d 
boxer who tends to light about as hard 
as he has to. and on this night he was 
afraid of losing his title to a roar. 

Cirilfiih is a child, according to his co- 
manager Howie Albert. Before the Dick 
Tiger light in .April he was 16 years old. 
Albert says, but he grew older while 
training for Archer. Ciriflith was both 
hurt and worried about things that he 
imagined were happening before the 
right. He thought Archer was receiving 
•all of the prelighl attention. He becarttc 
apprehensive that Archer's large and ca- 
cophonous following would influence 
the decision. It turned out to be a false 
concern- .Archer's crowd, most of the 
13.776 there, bellowed during the light 
and grumbled after it. yet went down 
gTacefully — hut it goaded GrilVnh to the 
strong performance that he needed. 

Archer, weighing l59‘/2 to 1 52 for Grif- 
fith. who is a natural welter with tooth- 
pick legs and a light-heavyweight body, 
handled Grillith early in the tight. Grif- 
fith came out throwing punches, hard 
and often, but -Archer, parrying and jab- 
bing with his left in a classic style-- he 
does not waste motion did not catch 
much. However, as the right progressed 
Ciritfiih started to slip under the jab and 
conic up with a right hand that had his 
head and massive shoulders behind it. 
He began mniiii; .Archer around just as 
easily as he had physically dominated 
the heavier Dick Tiger when he beat him 
for the middleweight title. 

More significant, though, was the fact 
that .Archer did nothing about this. Over 
49 rights, of which he has now lost only 
:hrec. .Archer always controlled the di- 
rection of the action. His moves were 
quick and slick, his long left juh pre- 
cise and constant. But against GrilVnh 
he was not as mobile. There was no pat- 
tern to his tight. He said later that he 
did this to confuse Griffith, but it was a 
tactic that cost him. .Archer was stag- 
gered in the sixth round when Hmilc 
raked his fair, smooth face with a left- 



The smiles reflect the result: Griffith e happy 


right combination, and he look a bad 
cut high over the bone of his right eve 
when Griffith accidentally butted hini on 
the ropes in the eighth. 

A destructive chunk of machinery 
when he wants to be. Cirilfiih was all 
over .Archer now. shooting both hands to 
the body and ramming up and through 
his taller opponent's guard. I he .Archer 
poise was fading. He was not thinking, 
and he has to think to win. Instead, he 
chose to trade with (irilfith. 

It was not until the Kith, his best 
round, that .Archer put it all together. 
He spun olT the ropes like a matador, 
his feel moved to music and his jab was 
always there. The crowd did not roar aim- 
lessly now. But in the llth Archer re- 
verted tti muscle he does not have 
much- and Cirilfith rocked him with a 
solitl right, .Archer smartened up some 
after that, but it was too late. 

Joey needed a big round in the 15th, 
but Griffith would not let him have it. 
Had he won it decisively, the Irish might 
have been able to build a solid case for 
Archer, especially in view of the scor- 
ing: one judge called it 9 5-1 for Cirif- 
fith. the other had it X 7 Griffith and 
the referee came up with a draw. 7-7 I. 
But now no one could grouse seriously 
about the result. Cirilfith. forever crowd- 
ing .Archer, had been swift and punishing. 

Kmilc gave his band of (iarden follow- 
ers a Cirilfith that they had not seen in 
four years. He is a sensitive and gentle 
man who desperately needs to feel he 
belongs to his public, for which he has 



r. Archer hot dispteasetf with his showing. 


fought SO often. But Cirilfith, who is afso 
the vveltcrwcight champion, still thinks 
that he docs not belong. "The public 
liked it, liked me. didn't they?" he asked 
after the fight, his eyes searching for con- 
viction that this truth was truth. 

•As for Joey Archer, who can know 
what his smile hides') He had been wail- 
ing for this chance a long lime. Hvery 
morning of every week that boxing dealt 
him to the back of the deck he ran 
through the emptiness of Van C'orllandl 
Park and how he must have wanted to 
shout. "Look. I'm still here! It's inel 
Joey .Archer!" So he kept running, went 
to real-estate school, looked after his 
nine head of cattle in New Jersey and 
occasionally dropped into his brother's 
bar at ‘Mih Street and Second .Avenue 
to be reminded by the Irish regulars that 
being a fighter meant something. 

The regulars were there at the bar 
after the tight last week, but Joey .Archer 
wasn't. A crude bed-sheet sign covered 
the window, and it read: lu c HAMt*'. In- 
side. the table from which he was to give 
a speech was set up. The food on an- 
other long table lay untouched, They 
waited, the dock workers and the neigh- 
bors and friends, but Joey never came. 
Fach lime the door opened, the row of 
heads at the bar turned. Outside, the 
street was empty and quiet. Then a lire 
engine howled to a stop across the street 
and everybody ran to the window. It 
was a false alarm. "That must be Ji>ey’s 
disappointment buntin' up."said a long- 
shoreman. ’ EMO 
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DONZI DID AND DONZI DIDN’T 


But nobody else had even a look-in as two powerboats from the same factory fought a 250-mile due! that started 
near the skyscrapers of Manhattan, passed Long Island's beaches and finished back in the city by HUGH WHALL 


T l;i-.'!tlcd down lo a sulTocating six 
knots, which was all a stern Coast 
Guard warning per»ii'ted them, a long 
tile of the most powerful motorboats 
afioat wallowed through the tight chan- 
nel leading from New York's Flushing 
Bay into the Fast Riser. Holding a boat 
built to climb up on a plane and take 
olf across blue water at 60 mph down to 
such a speed is a punishing duty for 
both man and machine. Big engines 
choke and sputter as they overheat at 
low speeds, and rudders designed to con- 
trol a boat on a plane have little effect as 
the boat skids around in a slop. 

At last, however, the parade moved 
past the prison at Riker's Island and 


headed for the tidal rips at Hell Ciatc. 
which were strangely quiet on this 90“- 
plus day. With a wide channel ahead, the 
Coast Guard relaxed its discipline and 
the 20 powerboats entered in the eighth 
annual Around l.ong Island Marathon 
increased their speed to a respectable 
30 mph. Paced by the race committee's 
3 1 -foot Bertram sport lishcrman. llie ma- 
rine motorcade roared down the Fast 
River at 8:30 a.m. under bridges clogged 
w ith commuters, past the Mayor’s man- 
sion. past the swank new' United Nations 
Pla/a, where both Truman Capote and 
Senator Robert Kennedy have their 
Manhattan pads, past the U.N. itself, 
and out under the vast Verra/ano-Nar- 


rows Bridge to the starting line. The pace 
boat circled once or twice under the 
bridge as the licet formed a line astern 
.stretching across the channel. Then, in a 
magnilkeni clearing of iron throats and 
a Niagara ofwhite spray, the race was on 
and the powerboats headed wide open 
for Ambrose Channel and Fire Island, 
the sandy barrier reef that protects Long 
Island's south shore from the ravages 
of the Atlantic. 

Six checkpoints had been established 
by the race committee and Coast Guard 
lo guide the drivers: Jones Inlet. Fire 
Island Inlet. Moniaiik Point at the east- 
ern tip of Long Island. Plum Gut. the 
narrow gateway into Long Island Sound. 
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Old Field Point and Llo>d Neck. The 
250-milc course they punctuate is an al- 
most perfect test of offshore racers. It 
offers plenty of distance, conditions that 
go from rough to calm and navigation 
problems tricky enough to plague the 
ablest. “You just can't build an ideal 
boat for this race,” said Driver Allan 
Brown the night before. “If you build for 
speed alone, you suffer in the rough wa- 
ter. If you design for the rough water, 
you'll lose out in the calm stretches. And 
then there's the navigating. . . 

Brown himself was driving Broaii 
Jumper, a 28-foot Don?! owned by New 
Yorker Bill NN'ishnick. Racked up against 
him were at least two other Donzis, one 
the 35-foot Mtiliese \Uigiiiim. owned 
and driven by swarihily handsome Don 
Aronovv. who used to head the Don/i 
company, gave it his nickname and 
now serves as its adviser. 

At the outset, however. Brown, who 
is Donzi's sales manager when he is 
ashore, expected that Brood Jumper's 
big competition would come not from 
the other Donzis but from the 28-foot 
Formtdo driven by Dick Finncriy and 
powered by twin 475-hp Chrysler hemi- 
hcad engines. Finnerty proved a threat 
all right, but not for long. About 15 
miles out the belts came off his engines. 
The big Formula was left wallowing 
somewhere off Ambrose Lightship, and 
the race was between the two Donzis, 
Brown's and Aronovv 's. 

■'Except for about 15 miles around 
Montauk.'.' said Brown later, “we ran 
side by side." Bv the time they reached 
Montauk the up to then rclativelv 
smooth Atlantic began to confront both 
boats with huge stubborn swells and 
heavy haze. Belter suited to rough wa- 
ters than Brown's faster Broad Jumper, 
Aronow's Maltese Magnum started to 
pull ahead. An added advantage for 
Aronow was the fact that his navigator. 
Bill Scidler, had lished the waters off 
Montauk for years and knows them bet- 
ter than a striped bass. 

With Scidler to guide him. Aronow 
did his best to drop Brown astern in 
the haze, hoping his opponent would 
make a fatal navigational error once 
he was on his own. Otherwise, Aronow 
knew. Brown would catch up and kill 
him in the smooth waters of the Sound. 
But the big Maltese Magnum was just 
not able to escape, not even in the rough 
water, and the two boats approached 
Plum Gut stilt well in sight of each oth- 


er. They burst through the Gut with 
their combined engines roaring in nerve- 
jangting unison. 

Throughout the race there had been a 
considerable exchange of vituperative 
opinion between the friendly rivals 
aboard the two boats. The comments 
ranged from crude gestures to the heav- 
ing of beer cans and. once, even a Coke 
bottle. “Sometimes we got so we were 
swerving way off course charging each 
other." said Brown. Then Aronow's 
crewman. Jake Trotter, had an even bet- 
ter idea. "1 saw Jake looking around in 
the cabin for the flare gun." said Aro- 
novv. “Then, good God. 1 could sec him 
cocking it and aiming at Brownie. I told 
him not to. I told him he might gel us 
disqualified." Fortunately for all hands, 
the gun was empty. 

On new the boats, past Stratford 
Shoals, past Execution Rocks and into 
the East River once again with their 
throttles wide open. Spectator craft at 
the finish line could see them coming 
out of the heat haze under the Throgs 
Neck Bridge so close together that thev 
seemed to be a single spray-covered blip. 
Slapping along at better than 55 mph 
and separated by not more than 10 feet 
of water, they roared toward the finish 
line, bow to bow, gradual!) gaining sep- 
arate identities. The sullen roar of their 
big Holman-Moody Ford engines rolled 
like a wave out ahead of them. 

Now suddenly it became apparent that 
the Coast Guard, which had been so 
ubiquitous at the start, was nowhere to 
be seen at the finish. In its place was a 
motley fleet of outboard hot rodders and 
a tiny Penguin Class sailboat manned 
by two 12-year-olds. None of them 
seemed to know or care that two high- 
powered seagoing projectiles were 
aimed straight at them, and there seemed 
to be no oHicials of anv kind around to 
tell them. Meanwhile, aboard the racing 
boats, Aronow and Brown were en- 
gaged in their own brand of confusion. 

As the Donzis neared the finish neck 
and neck with no other competitor even 
close. Aronow. who. after all. invented 
Donzis. apparently decided it would be 
nice if they linished in a dead heat. He 
indicated his desire by wigwag signals to 
Donzi F.xccuiive Brown, who was lead- 
ing. Brown apparently concurred and 
throttled Broad Jumper down a hair to 
bring the boats even. But Brown’s navi- 
gator. a competitive type named Peter 
Riitmaster, was unaware of an) finish 


line armistice arrangements. “Pete 
looked at the dials." said Brown later, 
“and when he saw the throttles weren't 
all the way down he had a fit. I thought 
for a minute he was going to comman- 
deer the boat." 

While Rittmaster and Brown ex- 
plored their differences, the two boats 
went screaming for the line, scattering 
the spectator Pcct like a pair of sharks 
dashing through a school of mullet. The 
line itself was somewhat vague, since the 
race committee had neglected to set out 
a buoy at one end of it. But at the other 
end. aboard the supposedly nonpartisan 
committee boat. Pete Rittmaster's girl 
friend. Gale Jacoby, herself a seasoned 
cK'ean racer (SI, Feb. 14). was jumping 
up and down screaming. “Come on. 
Brownie! Come on!" Either her efforts 
or those of her friend on Broad Jumper 
must have done the trick, for just be- 
fore they reached the line. Brown's boat, 
at full throttle now, inched one sec- 
ond ahead of Aronow in an all-Donzi 
finish that was a nautical version of the 
Ford triumph at Le Mans. Gale Jacob) 
promptly burst into tears. “I've never 
won a race mysell." she cried. “But I'm 
just as excited as if 1 had." It was one of 
the closest finishes in ocean powerboat 
racing and certainly the closest in the 
eight-year history of the Long Island 
Marathon. 

“It was a textbook run." said Brown 
just before he accepted the huge Hen- 
nessey Trophy and the kiss from Gale 
Jacob) that went with it. “When we 
started out." he went on. moving his 
fingers to represent needles showing 
maximum performance, "the dial nee- 
dles went wonk and they never moved 
again till we finished." 

As for Don Aronow. the only trouble 
he had over the whole affair was getting 
to the race in the first place. Stranded in 
Miami with airline tickets rendered use- 
less by the mechanics' strike, Aronow. 
who travels even faster on land than he 
does on water, jumped into his Cadillac 
with Crewman Jake Trotter and headed 
for New York. He made it in 20 hours 
at an average speed of 70 mph. “How 
fast arc we going. Don?" Jake asked 
once along the way. "About 65?" 
“Nope." said Aronovv. “120." Jake said 
nothing, but there was a firm click as he 
tightened his safety belt. 

After that, riding a boat around Long 
Lsland at 60 mph was little more than 
a brce/c. . end 
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THE CURTAIN 
FALLS ON 
A LONG RUN 


by TEX MAULE 
After nine years as the greatest fullback in pro 
football, Jimmy Brown retires from the game 
and plunges Into a life of new challenges 

T \:c flevclanU Biossns probahls lost the cham- 
pjon<ihip of the Hasicrn ( onfcrcncc of the National 
I ootbull l.oaguo on the playing liclds of Beechwood 
Park School for Ro>s near London last vvcck. That 
IS w here Jim Brown, the best running back in the game 
for the past nine years, announced his rclirement. 

Brown was on location for his role as Robert Jef- 
ferson in the nunic 77)c Oiriy Dozen. Dressed in com- 
bat fatigues. Brown called a hurried press confer- 
ence. read a brief, rather formal statement during the 
lunch break at the studio, then answered questions 
for a few minutes before returning to the business of 
making a movie. 

The ne\t dav. working outdoors in a sli>ckadc. 
which is the set for part of the motion picture. Brown 
was relaxed and genial as he discussed his decision. He 
sal slouched in a canvas foldingchair with his name on 
the arm and on the back, while the movie crew worked 
on shots involving other actors. 

"It was the right time to retire," he said thought- 
fully. "You should get out at the top. And in the last 
three years, with Blanton Collier and Art Modcll. I 
have been able to do all the things I wanted to do. 
Now I want to devote my lime to other things." 

"Do >ou want to be an actor'.’” he was asked. 

"I <u)i an actor." Brown said irritably, "What docs 
It lake before you arc an actor'.’ One picture'.* Ten? 

roniinufd 

AS AN ACTOR Brown is noi kI die ihrcai he was ai riillback. 
hut he is learning quiekl> from eo-workers like Lee Marvin. 
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LONG RUN 


Tv%eniy'' I have one picture under my 
belt, and I'm working on this one. I am 
being paid for it, I belong to the union. 
What the future holds for me as an actor 
depends on ni> producers. 

■■r%e got a lot to learn." he continued, 
"but I'm working on it. I'm lucky. I'se 
had ivvo real good directors, and directors 
areeseryihing to me. First Clordy Doug- 
las and now Hob .Mdrich. Gentlemen. 
They do things quiet and easy, .^nd I'm 
fortunate to be working with \shat you 
might term the big boys, starting with 
l.ee Marvin. Hut I've got a lot of the 
little things to learn on my own. When 
you're in a scene with another actor, it's 
competition, baby. You're competing 
with him. The t>ldtimers know all the 
tricks, and they'll do things to surprise 
you or to take the attention away from 
you." 

The scene was completed and a new 
i>ne was begun. Hrown turned the con- 
versation back to football. 

"I think the Browns will be all right." 
he said. "They may be even better with- 
out me because they will have a more 



FRIENDSHIP wiili Cassius Clay viaricit ru- 
mor lhai Brown will become champ's manager. 


:() 


divcrsilied attack, i.eroy Kelly will get a 
chance to play more now. and that’s all 
he ever needed- And Frnie Green is a fine 
hack. I'll be in touch all the time. Most 
of them arc my boys, anyway, so I'll 
know what is going on. I may miss the 
action on Sunday afternoon, watching 
and thinking of the things I could be 
doing, but that's all. It would be differ- 
eiu if I were out of touch, but they are 
my friends, and Mr. Model! and I are 
still friendly." 

Robert Ryan, who plays a colonel in 
the movie, was on camera now. He is a 
heavy in this picture, and he delivered 
a short, ominous speech, which Brown 
listened to with admiration. "Now what 
i want to do." he said when it was over. 
"IS spend time with my organization. 
That's the Negro Industrial and I’co- 
nomic Union. I'm chairman of the board, 
and John Woolen [an offensive guard 
for the Browns] is president, 

"I got this idea about two years ago." 
he went on. "After the Pro Bowl Game 
in Los Angeles, rhere was a group of 
yt>ung, talented Negroes out there who 
had started a magazine they called /7«'- 
uoitr. It was a good magazine and a good 
idea, but they didn't have enough money. 
They were in debt to the printer, and 
they needed help. In my travels around 
the country with the Browns and when 
I worked for Pepsi-(\)ia. I ran into that 
situation a lot. I helped personally 
whenever I could, but it was too big a 
project for one man to handle. So I got 
the idea of forming an organization 
that would prov ide linancing and techni- 
cal help for Negroes, We formed our 
corporatum about a year ago." 

Brown was very earnest now. and for 
the lirst lime he disregarded the movio 
activity going on around him. 

"I worked it out with John Daniels, 
who was the editor of he suid. 

"Our attorney is C arl Stokes, who ran 
for mayor of Cleveland and only missed 
by a couple of thousand votes. But the 
officers and the evecuiivcs are mostly 
athletes like me i>i Bill Russell or Mudeal 
(irant. and for a gtiod reason," 

gentle rain began to fall, interriipi- 
ing the shooting, and Brown got up to 
move his chair into a shed built as a 
prop in the stockade. He settled himself 
on the outskirts of a poker game going 
on among a group of extras. 

"If everything opened up w ide tomor- 
row. that is. if any position in the United 
Slates were available to a Negro, it still 


wouldn't be the end of the dream.” he 
said, ■'’t oil have to be qualified to lill 
the position, and that’s what wc want to 
do. We want to help the Negro from the 
beginning, open up schools and niaybe 
even trade schools for the ones who do 
not want to go to college. The middle- 
class Negro dives not need help, and the 
guv with a Ph.D. doesn't need it. cither. 
W'e want to help the ghetto Negro, and 
we think maybe wc can do it. because as 
athletes wc can reach them. 

"Look, to the Negro in Harlem the 
Urban League doesn't mean anything. 
To the Negro in the ghetto. Whitney 
\'oung is a name he hasn't heard. But he 
has heard of Bill Russell and Mudeal 
Grant and Jim Brown, and he fecK lilic 
he knows us. So he'll trust an organiza- 
tion we're in. and he'll come to us and 
maybe we can help him. Wc arc sure 
going to try. " 

The rain had stopped and from out- 
side an assistant director veiled. *‘’>'ou 
must all be bloody stone deaf! Will you 
be quiet? We're shooting!" 

When the shooting ended. Brown re- 
sumed. 

"We're gelling cooperation from 
business men and professional men. and 
we’ll get more.” he said. "Arnold Pink- 
ney is u big insurance man in Cleveland. 
He sold a million dollars worth of insur- 
ance himself last year. He's pul on lour 
or live guys to train in his business. W'e 
will have men who own garages and 
stores, attorneys, everything— so that 
when someone comes to us and vvants 
training, we can send him somewhere. 
■And we're working on building up capi- 
tal so that we'll have money available 
for Negro businesses, too." 

,A man put his head in the shed and 
said, "f orty-fivc-miniite break for 
lunch." Brown got up and moved slowly 
toward the dining tent. 

Someone asked him about Main 
Bi>iii. Inc., the closed circuit television 
organization that handles Cassius Clay’s 
lights, 

"My role with Main Bout is a simple 
one." Brown said. "I am one of the offi- 
cers. 1 ow n stock, and 1 am the indiv idiial 
who. more or less, put Main Bout to- 
gether. Main Bout is not associated "ilh 
the union, but n is an example of what 
Negroes should do and of what the 
union stresses. We have always been the 
gladiators in the ring, the men who were 
throwing the punches and getting a pret- 
ty good share of the money, but not the 
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Little things. 


Susan is one of the specially trained 
girls on the Gulf Tourguard Team. 
And her job is cleanliness. 
She keeps a friendly eye on every Gulf 
dealer's station in her area. 
Looks inside and out. 
Checks the restrooms, display racks, 
pumps and equipment. (She even goes 
out back where you'd probably never look.) 
All in all, she checks 49 little things 
that add up to one big thing. 

Satisfaction. 

Your satisfaction at finding consistently 
neat, clean stations where your driving 
takes a turn for the best at the 
Sign of the Orange Disc. 
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LONO run fonmilfti 


sliarc of the monev we gci wiih 

cU’scd-circuil TV or network TV, 

"Wc were able lo get a eompany to- 
gether that had both black and white, 
and it was the lirst time that black men 
were involved in that particular phase t'f 
the business. If you know anything 
about closcd-eirciiit TV and that tvpe 
of thing. \ou know that when you're 
talking about a big light, you're talking 
three or four million dollars." 

As for managing Clay when his con- 
tract runs out. Brown said. "That's very 
nattering, hut it's the first I have heard 
about it. It's not in the plans as far as I 
know, I like the champ, and he stays 
with me in niy apartment here s»>me- 
times, but I never heard anything about 
managing him. He is a gentleman. He 
thinks about people's feelings more than 
almost anyone I know." 

Brown walked into the mess lent 
and sat down at a long table with 
several other actors. A waiter brought 
him a dish of turkey, with potatoes and 
eaulillowcr. He listened to an argument 
going on between some American and 
Imgiish actors on the ditlieuhy of play- 
ing cricket and agreed he would play on 
an Ameriean side in the vague future. 
But his mind was still on the union as 
he left the mess tent. 

"One thing you learn in football." he 
said, "one thing I learned: you must 
have respect. I iking di>cs not matter, 
hut you must have respect. Once you 
arc on equal fooling, then the rest can 
develop. Once you respect me and I re- 
spect you. then wc can begin to regard 
each other as individuals. I don't look 
at you as white or black but as a man. 
and the individuality stands out, If lik- 
ing comes after that, it is because of 
what you are as a person, and it all starts 
with respwet. That is what we want to 
give the ghetto Negro— the opportunity 
to earn respect." 

Btihby Phillips, who is one of the 
[)irly Do/cn. walked beside Brown. 
Phillips was once a defensive back for 
the Chicago Bears and the Washing- 
ton Redskins. He is now- a good actor 
and has spent lime coaching Brown. 

"Vou looked good." he said to 
Blown "Did you see the rushes'.’" 

"No." Jim said. "1 was worried about 
the lirst part. 1 didn't like the Who?' 
Made me sound like an owl. " 

They turned into the siiKkade, an en- 
closure about half the si/e of a football 
held, with a barbed wire fence surround- 


ing It and three green, wooden struc- 
tures inside, plus a welter of photograph- 
ic cquipincni. Someone tossed Brown a 
football, and he caught it easily and 
threw it hack. 

"I used to get upset watching rushes." 
he said. "If I didn’t like what I had done. 
I’d stay awake all night worrying about 
It. But you have to gel over that. You 
have to be a little cocky to be an actor, 
same way you do to be a football player. 
When you get up before all these people 
and go through a scene, you have to feel 
sure that you are good, or you can't do 
It at all. And if you arc doing a dra- 
matic scene, you may have to do it over 
and over and bring it up from inside you 
each time. Sometimes after I have been 
working all day on u scene tike that, 
I’m more tired than I would have been 
if I had played 60 minutes of football." 

The hall came back to him. and he 
threw a wobbly pass to I’hillips, who 
caught It and faked by another actor. 

"Come on " Bobby said. "We got a 
game. Jim. Wc'rc playing against John 
and Stuart." 

Brown grinned and ambled across the 
lot to Phillips. They huddled briefly, 
then Phillips came out with the hall and 
snapped it back to Brown. John Cassa- 
vetes, another member of the Do/cn. 
rushed the passer, and Stuart Cooper, a 
tall, thin red-boarded American actor 
who lives in l.ondon. covered Phillips, 
who slipped in his Cil shoes when he 
tried lo make Itis cut. Brown's pass 
sailed ingloriously over his head. 

They tried again, with Phillips throw- 
ing and Brown receiving, and this time 
Jim ran a short hook and dropped ihe 
hard pass from Phillips to hoots from 
the other actors. The game went on for 
some 20 minutes before Brown caught a 
pass that gave his side at least a moral 
victory. 

The cameras were set up again by 
now. and Brown, most of whose scenes 
had been shot earlier in the week, re- 
turned to his camp chair. 

"I could have played longer." he said. 
"1 wanted to play this year, but it was 
impossible. We're running behind 
schedule shooting here, for one thing. 1 
want more mental stimulation than I 
would have playing football. I want to 
have a hand in the struggle that is taking 
place in our country, and I have the op- 
portunity to do that now. I might not a 
year from now." 

He sat quiet tv for a moment, his strong 
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We were winning championships 
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face intent. Lailicr. anmher actor had 
said that Hrown was a foriDidablc com- 
petitor in a scone because ofan intangible 
presence, due in part to 1ms si/e hut even 
more to the strength and dignitv in his 
face. It uas apparent nov\. 

Phillips, who had gone olT to appear 
in a brief scene, reliirncd. 

•Vou knou a runner uho reminded 
me of >ou'?" he said to Brown. "He 
didn't look like >oii. and he wasn't as 
big. but somehow I ihoughi of Itini 
watching you. Ra> Nolling." 

••’tcah?” said Jimmy, hts face bright- 
ening. "i don't think I ever saw him. but 
he must have been close to the ground 
when he ran. 1 mean these bahics." he 
said, looking down at his feet. "Most 
good runners run that way." he went on. 
"Yini have to keepyoui feet close to the 
ground so vou can maneuver If you lift 
voiir legs high and take a long stride, 
you get in this position and vou can't 
move.' He got out of his chair and dem- 
onstrated. taking an csaggcralcdiv long 
and high stride and keeping obviouslv 
off balance. 

"Jim Taylor. Lenns Moore, runners 
like that, they stay close to the ground." 
he went on "Lenny looked like he had 
high knee action, but that was just at the 
beginning, when he was looking for a 
hole. Later it was low. The thing you 
have to learn in the pros is lo do what 
you want to do right now. Say you're 
running a sweep. Cici on out there as 
fast as you can so you don't gel caught 
by some big tackle busting through. 
Then when sou get on the outside, you 
float a second to let the guard come out 
ahead of you. 7 hen you make your move 
quick again. \ ou do it ahead of the 
guard's block, not after." 

He was demonstrating the moves, his 
powerful body graceful in the familiar 
pallerns, 

"^ou think you might change your 
mind and go hack?" he was asked. 

"No," he said. "1 quit with regret hut 
no sorrow," 

It IS possible, of course, that Brown 
111 // change his mind and that, when the 
Browns open their season on September 
1 1 at \Nashington, No. .12. Jimmy Brown, 
will be in the starting lineup. In fact, 
some skeptics say it is probable, that 
Brown is simply getting valuable pub- 
licity for his mt>v ie. But waiching him on 
location at the Bccchwood Park -School 
for Boys outside l.ondon. such a possi- 
bility seemed very remote. cnd 
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Jjnug In the West Sussex Downs, a two-hour 
drive from London, gleams Glorious Goodwood, 
so named for its beauty by King Edward Vlt. This 
unusuai and iovely racetrack has been the course 
of kings and the deiight of at ieast one queen- 
Ellzabeth ll-since it was built on the estate of 
the Duke of Richmond in 1801. The pride of all 
Englishmen who love the sport. Goodwood af- 
fords a view of tall beech woods, ripening corn 
and valleys dotted with sheep and cattle. The 
Goodwood Cup, started in 1812 and run over two 
miles and five furlongs, is still one of the track's 
important events. Out of the woods and down the 
broad homestretch the finest horses in Britain 
compete for four days every July. And the faithful 
gather to enjoy-as the following pages show- 
stimulating hours of sun and style and tradition, 
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Trim and tidy as a cricket pitch, Goodwood's paddock Is surrounded by the soclal-mlnded as 
well as by observant punters, who later move to the bookies and mutual windows under 
the ancient trees. In the far background Is Trundle Hill, where fans perch at popular prices. 
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Maurice 


A horse-loving British 
Richardson, portrays the present joys and 


novelist and critic, 
singular history of 


RACING IN A DUKE'S BACK GARDEN 


We British have no doubt that Good- 
wood is the most beautiful racecourse 
in the v\orld. You have only to take one 
look at the layout — 500 feet above sea 
lc\cl on the crest of a wooded, rolling 
stretch of green downs, with seducti\e. 
bosomy curves — to realize that Glorious 
Goodwood is no cliche. In the flat blue 
distance that stretches between the fixit 
of the downs and the English Channel. 
Chichester Cathedral looks like a vil- 
lage church. 

At Goodwood you can go racing in 
a duke’s back garden. And on speci- 
fied days — aside from Goodwood Week. 
July 26-29. when the Queen and Prince 
Philip arc generally staying there — you 
can drop into Goodwood House, which 
the duke still uses as a weekend cottage, 
and treat yourself to a lesson in English 
history that can't be found elsewhere. 

The track at Goodwood, a looped fig- 
ure eight, is quite tough, w ilh severe gra- 
dients. It goes clockwise after a straight 
start, and the full course takes runners 
out of sight before they reappear from 
hehmd a clump of trees to turn into 
the finishing straight. It's not as severe 
as the martiacal Epsom Derby roller 
coaster with its hairpin bends, but it 
is hard woik compared with the flat 
stretches of Newmarket or Doncaster. 

One of the reasons why Goodwood, 
whore attendance during the big July 
meeting averages 45.000. is so popular 
with the racing mob is the Trundle. This 
is a grassy mound, the remains of an 


In tna Duke of RicOniond's soa- 
cious box. Queen Eliznbetn and 
Prince Pbilip watcH tbe post pa- 
rade. w'lile Royal Sussex club 
members, under umbrellas in a pr,- 
vote enclosure, search for wirvners. 


ancient British camp, which overlooks 
the paddtK'k and the finishing stretch. A 
racing man I chummed up with on the 
way hack from Gold Cup day this year 
at Ascot told me. "You can lie up on 
the Trundle with your bins [binoculars], 
sec every little thing that goes on in the 
paddtK'k and place your bets accord- 
ing. You can spot if a 2-year-oId has got 
heavy plates on. which means he won't 
be trying, or whether a trainer elbows 
the stable lad out of the way and in- 
sists on saddling the horse himself." 

The history of the Goodwood track 
is bound up vviih the county of Sussex. 
It was founded by the third Duke of 
Richmond. The first duke. Charles, was 
the natural son of King Charles II and 
Louise de Querouaille. Duchess of I’orls- 
mouth. sometimes known as "the baby- 
faced Breton,” Duke Charles built the 
original brick house in Goodwood park. 

Ofliccrs of the Sussex militia in the 
18th century used to ride races in the 
Earl of Egremonl’s park at Petworlh 
until they were banned because they in- 
sisted on bumping each other into a 
pond skirling the course. Their colonel, 
the third Duke of Richmond, who ran 
the Goodwood Hunt, in 1801 built a 
proper racecourse. In 1812 the Good- 
wood Cup was introduced, but already 
support for the meeting had dwindled. 
Later there appeared on the scene that 
famous eccentric. Lord George Rcniinck, 
a passionately dedicated man. Lord 
Cieorge persuaded the filth Duke of 
Richmond to let him build a new inilc- 
and-a-half gallop at Goodwood, 

Bentinck. the second son of the Duke 
of Portland, was himself a champion 
gambler. His own debut on the turf look 
place in the Cwkcd Hat Slakes when he 
was 22. A guest at this meeting, he got 
over the sartorial fence by hav ing a lady 's 
maid run him up a silk jacket and by ap- 
propriating the nearest ciKked hat. The 


race had to be run ihrcx* limes before he 
got the verdict. 

Goodwood's Edwardian associations 
are famous. A piquant incident is told 
of a weekend at Goodwood House in- 
volving Edward. Prince of Wales and his 
friend. Lord l.onsdale. the Yellow Earl. 
The latter fancied that Lily Langtry. Ed- 
ward's girl friend, had given him the eye. 
and he thought that the prince had over- 
celebrated and might be hors de com- 
hat. After a careful study of the rather 
confusing topography of Goodwood 
House, where they were all slay ing for 
the meeting, he set off in pitch darkness 
for Lily's bedroom. On the way he stum- 
bled and nearly fell over. Clutching auto- 
matically for the nearest support, he 
found himself tugging a royal beard. 

Il was Edward VII who in 1904— the 
year after the present red-brick grand- 
stand. with its red-stone facings, was 
built — democratized Goodwood by ap- 
pearing in a white top hat. Next year no 
top hats were to be seen at Goodwood, 
only white bowlers, panamas, homburgs 
and straw hats. Until 1914 Cioodwood 
marked the end of the .sivcial season. If 
you were seen in London after Good- 
wood you lost status. 

The history of Goodwood House, with 
all those ancestral portraits staring at 
you from the walls, is too rich to be 
assimilated in a racing piece. But there's 
one story I find irresistible. Charles, the 
.second duke, was married at the age of 
IX to Sarah, daughter of Earl Cadogan. 
to settle one of his father's gambling 
debts. After the wedding he was rushed 
off on the Grand Tour in the charge of 
his tutor. Three years later, back in Lon- 
don. he went to a play and saw a rav- 
ing beauty silting in a box, "I must meet 
her." he cried. "You have." they said. 
"She's your wife, the toast of the town." 
They lived happily ever after and had 
12 children. . ino 
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BONGO! FOR 
THE 

GOLDEN CUP 


Brazil's craziest fans and 16 great teams 
assemble in Engiand to decide the world 
soccer championship by TEX MAULE 

O dds arc lhal the patrons of Spcilow House on 
t-loodison Koss in l.iverpooi \sould not kiiowihc 
C hicago Hears if thev ran through the har with ihcit 
hehiKls on \shich is one of the charming things 
ahout SpeWow Vltnisc. ftut the \a\'K is foolhah. 
nonetheless, and last week the "scousers" (nali'cs) 
wore caught up uitit the World ( up matches, as were 
an awful lot of people in a lot of other pubs around 
the world. The\ made up a record radio. TV and live 
audience, and 9(!0 milln*n s^>cccr faiiscan t be wrong. 

There was plenty to talk about- The World Cup 
may he the most widely follossed event in sports, not 
bad for an affair that only started in 19.M). And its 
enthusiasts will tell you further that the World Cup 
is the only truly international competition around to- 
day, considerably more meaningful and a whole lot 
more exciting than the Olympic Games, which also 
come off esery four years. Three years back, some 
70 teams began kicking each other lumpy in the elim- 
inations. -And this month, as the 1 6 finalists assembled 
m bngland for the championships, the sports scene 
took on shadings of the World Senes, the Mamble- 
lonian and the Rose Howl. 

An estimated 35.000 fans were scattered around 
1 iindon. spilling over into the surrounding commu- 
nities as well. Although thousands of tourists who 
canie to 1 ngtand for the matches made small impact 
on London la blase city of eight million that is flood- 
ed ''ith tourists at this time of year anyway >. the Bra- 
zilian fans scattered through a considerable part of 
SIX hotels managed to make their presence felt, f oi 
one thing. Hra/iltans are extremely vocal, even for 
soccer fans, for another, their team was the two-time 
defending champion and a solid favorite to win once 
again. 

Most continental Ians stayed home until the day 
that their team was ui play, then Hew to 
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England for tlic game, returning honic 
as soon after as possible. Because of this. 
•Air Trance scheduled 106 extra World 
Cup nights. When franco plased Mexi- 
co last week in Wembley Stadium the 
french fans marched in to the tunc of 
In MursiUhtisv. and Air 1 ranee Hew .lO.- 
(XX) carnations over to cheer them up. 

When Italy played Chile in another 
early game the Italians swamped the sta- 
dium. since it is much easier for Italians 
to reach Sunderland, in the north oi nng- 
land. than it is for the Chileans. But the 
natives of Sunderland cheered for Chile 
so that matters were almost even. 

The players ihemstiNCs were warned 
in advance to behave while in Kngland. 
and Brazil exen went so far as to forbid 
its bachelors to marry until after the 
niatches. The romantic Italians, travel- 
ing through Europe on a preiournament 
tour, found themselves denied hotel 
chambennaids by the team manager, 
simply to insure against any adverse pub- 
licity before the World Cup began. The 
Swiss team, admittedly one of the weak- 
est in the tournament, was weakened 
even more by the suspension of two key 
players who were observed returning to 
tltcir hotel after curfew in the company 
of two young ladies. The Argentine team 
took quarters in the midst of Birming- 
ham. because its players come from big 
cities and are accustomed to noise. And 
the Brazilian team, which had hunted 
around for solitude — practically nonex- 
istent at World Cup time— finally set- 
tled down to peace and quiet and four 
gargantuan meak^ a day in the Lymm 
Hotel in Cheshire, some 20 miles from 
Liverpool. 

But whatever the behavior of tlie 
teams olT the field, measures were taken 
to insure that they would have no ar- 
tificial stimulation once play began. Two 
players from each team, drawn by lot. 
were to undergo urinalysis after each 
match to make sure they were not being 
given pep pills. 

Dr, Hilton Ciosling, a plump, pleasant 
man, who is the medical director of the 
Brazilian team, immediately complained 
about the tests on the basis that the Bra- 
zilians were inxetcraic coffee drinkers 
and that iheir inordinate intake of coffee 
might show up as a stimulant in any 
kind of test. He was silenced by the 
British doctor in charge (who must be 
nameless by British law ). 

"Any Brazilian who drank enough 
coffee or tea for the caffeine to take 


effect." he said, dryly, "would never be 
able to finish the game any way." 

Once that issue was medically settled. 
Dr. Gosling had one final point to make. 
■■V^e are better organized this time." 
he said. "In 1958. when we first won the 
cup. no one was expecting us. Now ev- 
eryone is pointing for us. It will be more 
difficult, but I think we will win." 

It wasa bold enough comment to make 
any loyal Briton wince- especially the 
taciturn Alf Ramsey, a withdrawn man 
who has coached the British side for 
three years toward this championship. 

"We will win the cup." Ramsey in- 
sisted. in a straightforward — and wide- 
ly printed- direct quote. Part of the rea- 
son for Ramsey s confidence is that he 
has the respect of his players, although 
he never seems to satisfy the British 
sportswriters. It is a tradition in Euro- 
jican soccer coverage that any sports- 
writer is more expert than any coach. 

In fact it was clear last week that all 
of Europe was shot through with ex- 
perts. Soccer statisticians figured that 
million spectators would pay live million 
dollars to attend the matches at eight 
stadiums; more than 1,600 journalists 
would send out reports in more than 30 
languages; more than 7(K) radio and TV 
broadcasters would cover the prelimi- 
nary matches— and the final game would 
be seen by more than 400 million on 
worldwide television. 

.All of this was played, naturally, to 
the background strains of the WoiUlCnp 
Morel} and. for the less martial, there was 
a World Cup rock 'n' roll song suitable 
for fruggers. There were cup-inspired 
neckties, T-shirts, puzzles and balloons 
—and. finally, a World Cup special po- 
lice force. 24 roving anti-pickpix:kct ex- 
perts from Scotland Yard. 

The object of all this plotting and 
planning and hysterical behavior is a 
small, gold-plated trophy about the size 
of a beer bottle and not terribly impres- 
sive as trophies go. It was stolen four 
months ago, after it had been brought 
to England from Rio do Janeiro, and 
wasn't recovered until a dog named 
Ihckics accidentally dug it upwhile look- 
ing for a bone in a suburb of South Lon- 
don. But the trophy itself means noth- 
ing. of course. What is important iswhat 
it means to the teams involved. 

In brief, the World Cup works this 
way: the 16 teams are drawn into four 
groups of four each. In each bracket they 
play a round robin, each team playing 


one game against the other three. Two 
points are awarded for a victory and one 
for a tie, and at the end of the round 
robin the two lop teams move into the 
quarter-finals; the bottom two go home. 

If a tic should develop within the group, 
the team to advance is decided on a pe- 
culiar goal-average system in which the 
number of goals a team has scored is 
divided by the number it has given up. 

I’retournament odds had placed the 
favored Brazilians at 9 to 4 and the host 
English at 3 to 1, with Italy 7 to I. West 
Germany 9 to I. Argentina and U.S.S.R. 
at 11 to 1. Portugal (in the same group 
with Brazil! at 25 to I and the rest of 
the field scattered out until one reached 
Mexico and Switzerland at 20010 1. But 
the local turf accountants were com- 
plaining that there was very little action, 
primarily because no one wanted to bet 
at 9 to 4 on — and certainly no one 
wanted to bet against- Brazil, 

The main reason was Edson Arantes 
do Nascimento. who stands 5 feet 9, 
weighs 148 pounds, moves like a muscu- 
lar ballet dancer and may be the best 
soccer player who ever lived. As an un- 
k now n 1 7-year-old. this marvel who calls 
himself Pole led Brazil to its first world 
championship, and now, better than 
ever, he was back again. 

Just before the opening game. Pcle 
was reputedly offered SI million in Amer- 
ican money to sign a contract with an 
Italian team following the World Cup. 
with another million dollars to go to his 
home club in Brazil. He turned down 
the offer, "He docs not need the money, 
and he docs not like the winter in Italy ." 
a Brazilian official explained, shrugging. 
".And if he went to Italy, he would have 
to learn the language." 

As a stKccr player. Pole speaks a i in- 
ternational language, and more fluently 
than any of his contemporaries; and he 
began to speak early in the opening 
game against Bulgaria in Liverpool. 

More than 3,000 Brazilian fans were 
carefully spaced through Goodison 
Park, home of the Everton team during 
England’s regular soccer season, but . 
none of them was seated in the first 
three rows. The English have a firm sus- 
picion of the ability of any Latin Ameri- 
can to control his emotions. There were 
not enough Bulgarians on hand to worry 
about, although the Everton and Liver- 
pool fans adopted Bulgaria and nearly 
outshouted the Brazilians during the 
course of the evening. 
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But the\ round litlif to cUcct. Pcic 
and (iarrincha t E’ortugiicsc for Little 
Bird) blevs the Bulgarians out of con- 
tention \Mih a pair of beautiful free 
shots. The free shots were well earned, 
since Pele was ntarlkcd with more sav- 
agcr> than good sense bv Bulgaria’s tail, 
dark, voting defender. Dobromir Zhe- 
chev. To mark a man in soccer is to cov- 
er hint ntan-for-man, and it offers con- 
siderable oppt'riunitv for mavhent for 
anvone so inclined. Zhechev was so in- 
elined.and he tripped and held I’ele most 
of the evening. 

But Pele is a virtuoso at controlling 
the ball delicaielv with his feet, passing 
It accuratel> across the pitch to a teani- 
maie. striking it forcefull> with his head 
and faking well when he does not have 
possession of the ball. .•\ihI he is easiK 
as mean a plaver as Zhechev. 

The South .Xmericaits were not sup- 
posed u> relish bi>d> contact, and ob- 
Mouslv Zhechev’s assignment in this 
game was to determine whether m' lU't 
he could intimidate Pele bv tackling 
hard (not tackling as known in Ameri- 
can football, but taking (he ball uwav as 
It is dribbled bv kicking at it). Zhechev 
seemed to have ditficultv dilfcrentiating 
between Pele and the bull. 


Pele Ignored Zheehev for a long time. 
Then he came in over the ball and laid 
Zheehev out on the turf, drawing a pen- 
altv. but not a serious one. Coming in 
over the hall means kicking over the 
ball at the shin of an opponent, scoring 
him with one’s cleats, Pele did this with 
all the finesse he used on his free shot 
later in the game, and he discouraged 
Zheehev for the rest of the contest. 

E’ele’s goal came after he had Iscen 
fouled and awarded the free kick. 'Ihe 
Bulgarians set up a four-man wall 10 
vards in I’rcmt of him. but he kicked a 
wide curve around (hem and into the 
net. Later. Ciarrincha did the same thing 
from the other side of the goal, much as 
if Bra/ll had used a left- and a right- 
handed piiehei in the course of a base- 
ball game. 

In spite of such fanev footwork, some 
Brazilians who had ci>me down bv train 
from London were disappointed. Thev 
felt Brazil had noi plaved well. 

■’\S e see the same old faces vear after 
vear.” murmured one fan. 

"The old." another said, sleepil) , "are 
good enough." 

That night, back in Spcilow Mouse, 
a regular named Alfie nursed his pint of 
bitter and blinked his light-blue eves. 


■■'1 hat Pele." he said. " ’L ’ad them Bul- 
garians blowing for tugs, ’e did." Blow- 
ing for tugs is what .American footballers 
do when thev trv to catch Gale Savers. 

■■\'cr right." agreed Alfie’s pal. '1 
ain’t seen a better plaver since DonnelK 
diKkcd." Since cvervone obviouslv knew 
who Donncllv was, thev all in>dded. and 
the talk went on through Ihe night, 

Pele mav have had the Bulgarians 
blowing for tugs, rightly enough, but 
all the eombativeness of that opening 
match had left him with an injured knee. 
When -AHie and friends showed up at the 
stadium foi Bra/il’s ne\t match, with 
lowly Hungary, the great Pole was on the 
bench. Hungarv, in one t>f ihe several 
upsets of that first week’s plav. beat Bra- 
zil I. Ii was the first loss for the Bra- 
zilians in World C up soccer since iy.'v4. 

At week’s end, I ngland and Uruguay 
led Ciroup I. West Germany and Ai- 
gentiiia were ahead in Ciroup 2; the 
I .S.S.R. and Italy led Group 4 and 
Brazil was tighling for its life- I ven wiih 
IVle evpecied to return to action. Brazil 
needed a convincing victory over strong 
Portugal, the Ciroup } leader, in order to 
advance. 

And if they failed, as AHie might say. 
"Wot a bloodv shame ” snd 



WHILE REFEREE CALLS PENALTY. ORA ZIL SUPERSTAR PELE LIES WRITHING ON THE PLAYING FIELD /VFTER FATEFUL INJURY 
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PUT A LION IN YOUR TANK 


A group of weekend tennis players from Boston go on an African safari and soon find themselves trailing 
love-40 in a ridiculous and almost disastrous match with the king of beasts by BUD COLUNS 


I am a tennis player, not a big-game 
hunter, >Ahich is the only excuse I can 
otTer for finding myself in Africa not 
long ago. sitting in the front scat of a 
Land Rover with an enraged lion on the 
hood. There we were, face to face, vsith 
only a windshield between us. 1 didn't 
even have a tennis racket to defend my- 
self with. much less a rifle. 

This silly predicament was the result 
of a conversation a few months before 
at the Longwood Cricket Club in Boston 
following a routine game of doubles. 
Jack Crawford, John Merrill and I had 
discussed making a safari, but our trip 
to Tanzania — formerly Tanganyika — 


began to take form when Merrill was in- 
troduced to 34-year-old Dr. Greg Hem- 
ingway. the youngest son of the writer. 

Greg had gone to Africa in 1954 to 
look around the country his father had 
glorihed in The Green Hills of Africa ami 
the stones The Short Happy Life of Fran- 
cis Sfaconiher and The Smohs of Kili- 
manjaro. He liked it. stayed, became a 
professional hunter and worked in the 
safari business for three years before re- 
turning to the U.S. to enter medical 
school. 

Merrill, a surgeon who was nominated 
for the 1961 Nobel Prize for his part in 
devising the kidney-transplant operation. 


is a keen hunter and good shot. He was 
scheduled to visit the VS'esl African coun- 
try of Gabon to conduct a research proj- 
ect for the International Cardiology 
Foundation. Hemingway, who was 
headed for Africa at the same lime, of- 
fered to take Merrill hunting. 

Delighted at the invitation, Merrill 
asked whether his tennis-playing friends 
could come along. When Hemingway 
agreed. Crawford and I were in. Craw- 
ford was particularly eager to go. A 46- 
year-old club tennis player of some note, 
he had made a brief appearance in pro- 
fessional football after graduating from 
Middlebury College. Impulsiveness and 
tontlnufd 
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TENN/S SAFARI roniirmnl 


physical sturdiness had won Crawford 
two Silver Stars, three Purple Hearts 
and a hatticlield commission in the Hurt- 
gen Forest during World War II. but 
he assured his wife that he would leave 
the bravery to somebody else on this 
trip and that he would not pull a lion's 
tail to prove himself, in the st\lc of .a 
Masai warrior. 

Originally Jaek and 1 hadn't intended 
to hunt —just see the country and ani- 
mals and csperience a safari, Howc\er. 
on reaching Moshi. at the base of Kili- 
manjaro in Tanzania, we decided to take 
out liecnses. In country so \ast. it seemed 
unlikely that we would endanger human 
or wild life. c\en though neither of us 
had tired a gun since the Army. 

To maintain the supply of animals, the 
gosernment issues licenses carefully. Our 
parly was allotted one lion from the dis- 
trict we planned to hunt. On the eve of 
o|sening day in the bush wc Hipped a coin 
to sec who would purchase the lion per- 
nut at SIHO — no refunds to poor shots. 
Crawford won. 

At 5 the next morning, with stars still 
covering the sky. Craw ford and Heming- 
way drove olT in a Land Rover to gel a 
lion. Armed with ,45X Winchester Mag- 
num rilles. they drove almost 20 miles 
to an area where lions had been reported. 
Two days before Greg had made the 
usual preparation, stringing up a dead 
zebra in a tree as bail. 

At noon the hunters returned to camp 
for lunch, disappointed. Jack was un- 
happy not only because a lion hadn't 
shown but because he felt bored silting 
and wailing in cover 40 yards from the 
bail. He thought it a little unfair, loo. 
It didn't seem possible to miss an unsus- 
pecting lion vvho was at dinner. 

After lunch — curried impaUi and 
homemade raisin bread, which the cook 
did nicely with a couple of banged-up 
pans — Hemingway and Dr. Merrill 
moved out to inspect other baits. Be- 
fore leaving, Greg told Jack and me to 
take the second Rover and check anoth- 
er lion bail ir\ the vicinity of a cluster 
of huts called Kwa Kuchinga. He gave 
us a Sauer over-and-under. a combina- 
tion ritlo and shotgun chat holds one 9- 
mm. shell and one buckshot load and is 
useful for hunting antelope and birds. 
"Gel something for dinner, a Thomson's 
ga/ellc or some guinea fowl if you can." 
Cireg said. "If a lion has been at the bait, 
we'll go back in the morning to take him 
w ith the big guns." With us he sent Harry 


the Hat and Omari — two .Africans serv- 
ing as guides and trackers— and Gerhard 
Knopf, a young German scientist on 
holiday. Knopf had joined the group as 
a volunteer driver in order to share in 
the hunting. 

As we set out vve had the look of ama- 
teurs. Jack was wearing a madras plaid 
shirt and fatigue pants, while I was in 
jeans, a crew svveater and Rod .Sox cap. 
the last touch symbolic of our skill in 
this league. Knopf was driving the Land 
Rover, a Pullman-green oversize pickup 
truck that rides high above the ground 
and is built for punishing overland trav- 
el. This model, open in the back, was 
covered by a trapdoor roof, through 
which a spotter, standing on a box, 
could view the countryside. 

Half an hour out of camp wc arrived 
at the tree from which a zebra had dan- 
gled. No zebra. A lion — or something — 
had taken the carcass and left his prints. 
As Omari surveyed the ground, two 
scrawny Masai in their early 20s ran up 
to us. They wore the dirty orange togas 
that have costumed their tribe for cen- 
turies. blue beaded earrings that reached 
theirshoulders- and huge grins. In Swa- 
hili they explained to Harry the Mat and 
Omari that a big lion was in the neigh- 
borhood. a desolate area of high grass 
and thickets with few trees. They re- 
quested that wc get rid of him. One of 
them, named Loriku. whose overgrown 
backyard wc were in. had lost a cow to 
the lion. His herd was in danger, and 
he was delighted to see Bwonu Craw- 
ford and the gun. conlident that they 
would be his deliverers. Loriku, a 5- 
fooierweighingabout 105. said hewoiild 
be honored to accompany the big hwana 
— Crawford is 6 feet. 190 pounds — in 
slaying Simba. 

Loriku and his buddy. Lcsinae, joined 
us in the Rover. Omari crawled onto 
the hood to follow the spoor and mo- 
tioned Knopf to drive on. He looked like 
a radiator-cap ornament, his head strain- 
ing forward as he peered at the hard 
ground. The old tracker was unbelieva- 
ble. No (racks were visible to us, yet 
Omari was reading them and pointing 
the way as the ear jolted along at 20 mph. 

After a mile or so Omari held up his 
hand. Directly ahead, almost hidden in 
the chest-high grass, was a lion. 

"There's your lion. Jack! " cried 
Knopf. 

"NS hat do I do?" Crawford said. 

"Shoot him." said Knopf, handing 


Jack the inadequate two-shot Sauer. 

"Suppose he's only wounded with the 
9-mm. and he charges?" said Jack. 

"Give him the buckshot.” 

"That might not bother him," .lack 
said reasonably. 

"Then." replied the German, filled 
with bravura, "it's you or him. Jack. 
Take this." He hold out a hunting knife. 

This seemed a little more casual than 
Jack had amicipated. but he wasn't go- 
ing to back down. Loriku. the Masai, 
alighted from the car. waving his pimga. 
an all-purpose blade the size of a bread 
knife. He had grown up trusting in a 
sooii-io-be-shattercd illusion that white 
men bearin.g guns are safe company. 

Jack began to follow the little guy 
in the orange shift but, forlunaicly, 
Omari intervened. He warned that the 
job shouldn't be tried with a deer ritlo 
and suggested wc get heavier firepower. 
Leaving the two Masai to shadow the 
lion, wc turned the Rover around and 
roared far camp. 

The sight of the lion hud us so excited 
that we forgot Hemingway's order to 
follow no dangerous animal unless ac- 
companied by him, and he and Merrill 
were still searching for leopards when 
wc reached camp. NViih nothing but lion 
on our minds, we grabbed the one Win- 
chester ,458 that had been left in Hem- 
ingway's tent and headed back for Kwa 
Kuchinga. The round trip took an hour 
and. improbable though it now seems, 
the lion had waited. 

He was lazing in (he long grass, but as 
soon as he saw us he started to run. 
Watching him go. Jack decided he'd bel- 
ter take a shot— he might never get an- 
other. It was opening day and he didn't 
know you aren't supposed to shoot at 
a running lion 150 yards away. Besides, 
you can't hit anything that way— except 
that Jack did. With an unfamiliar rifle 
whacking his shoulder and a trigger fin- 
ger idle for two decades, he scored. Me 
was lucky — except that it was the worst 
kind of hit. The bullet burned the lion's 
left front paw, a llesh wound that im- 
paired the beast not at all but displeased 
him immensely. 

The lion disappeared. NV'e trooped 
into the l.and Rover and gunned off 
through the underbrush in pursuit. Jack 
stood in back, his head and shoulders 
rising through the trapdoor, his elbows 
and the gun resting on the roof. Taking 
a left turn at a stand of grass, wc came 
into, a clearing and began a tive-minulc 
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What idiot 
changed the 
Chivas Re^a) 
bottle 
a^ain? 


The same one who did it before. 

W'hat's he done this time? 

I le’s replaced the cork with a screw-top. 

Oh. W’hat did he do last time? 

C'hangcd the bottle Irom green to clear. 

Well, that was a g(H)d move. i\ laybe he's 
right this time, too. It’s easier to open. 

I kind of liked the cork, though. 1 
knowitdidn'tdoanygood.buti liked it. 

Is it worth making a fuss about? 

I guess not. as long as the whisky’s 
made with that same wonderful 12- 
year old Strathisla-Glenlivet. 

1 le isn’t going to change that? 

Are you kidding? W'hat kind of 
idiot do vou think he is? 


Who cares if our children get more out of school 



Improved General Electric lamps for general classroom lighting 
aid the learning process from kindergarten to college. Carefully 
engineered C-B lighting systems deliver more light for the dollar. 


These tongue-in-cheek GENIUS buttons encourage students to work 
harder. More than 750.000 students and teachers wrote for them. So can 
you. Write: Room for GE NIUSES. P.O. Box 143, N. Y., N. Y. 


SEE THE PG* IN COLOR-ABC Tv, SAT.. JULY 23 (5 6 30 P M. EOT). AND SUN , JULY 24 i4 6 P.M. EOT) 


than we did? 



G-E computers help high-school and college students learn more, 
learn it faster. Latest G-E Time-Sharing computers solve problems 
for 40 students at one time, display answers on a ‘TV" screen. 


General Electric 
cares. 

(So we look for new ways 
to help students learn more 
and teachers teach more.) 

The more America’s population 
explodes, the louder become the 
echoes inside our clas.srooms. 
Right now, there arc more than 
53 million youngsters in school. 

Can our teachers get them 
ready for the complex world 
they’ll face? We think so. And 
General Electric people are 
working on ways to help. Some 
ideas are shown at left. 

In addition. G-E closed-cir- 
cuit TV can help ease the strain 
of crowded classrooms. (One 
highly qualified instructor can 
teach dozens of classes at one 
time.) 

Small G-E atomic reactors 
help university students learn 
more about nuclear physics. 
General Electric instruments 
and equipment arc in thousands 
of classrooms and laboratories 
to help make courses more 
understandable. 

And, twice a month, more 
than 9 million students sec G-E 
school posters explaining scien- 
tific breakthroughs. 

America needs more and 
more bright people. General 
Electric does, too. So we have 
to do everything we can to 
make our children’s education 
better than our own. 

T^vgress h Ovr Most Important Pto^Kt 

GENERAL^ ELECTRIC 
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Boss Drink. 


Things go better with Coke after Coke after Coke. 


TENNIS SAFARI nnflnufd 


comic nighimarc that could have sened 
as a script for Ahholl and Coslefh in 
the Jungle. 

Ahead about 100 yards siotni the lion. 
We stopped. Gerhard turned off the en- 
gine so there would be no vibration to 
bother Jack's aim. But when the lion 
saw the Rover, the huge green creature 
that had attacked him. he charged. 
Twice as big and tw ice as fast as Bronko 
Nagurski, the lion came head on at the 
car, a light-brown streak that seemed to 
cover the 100 yards in one bound. Ac- 
tually it took about four seconds. He 
was gargling in a low . enraged tone. Not 
like M-G-M’s Leo- more serious and 
committed. Jack was shooting from (he 
roof. Once, twice. Missing, of course. 

As the lion approached, striding so 
beautifully and swiftly, 1 was more fas- 
cinated than frightened. Sitting in the 
front seat, I could hardly believe what 
I was seeing. 

"Can he go through the windshield?" 
I yelled. 

"Piga! Riga!" the Africans were 
screaming at Jack. Gerhard and 1 were 
yelling, "Shoot! Shool!"~a translation 
that was probably unnecessary. 

Reaching the front bumper, the lion 
kept coming. Thinking perhaps that 
he had found his enemy's jugular, he 
opened his Jaws and ripped apart a heavy 
tire that was bolted to the hood. Rover 
tires can withstand jagged rvKks at high 
speeds, but this one exploded in a hiss of 
hot air. 

Dissatisfied with the taste of rubber, 
(he lion jumped onto the hood, f-'or an 
instant he glared at the three of us in ihe 
front seat, then moved on. clambering to 
the roof to go at Jack. 

As a sporiswriter 1 am used to front- 
row seats— but this was too far front. 
Still, 1 was confident that Jack would 
stick the gun in the lion's face and end it. 

The chorus of "Piga!" grew louder and 
more hysterical. Harry the Hat. after 
looking a lion in (he eye for the first 
time, lapsed from Swahili to the only 
English word he knew. The rest of the 
supporting cast began to come apart, 
too. Nobody knew what was going on. 
We in front couldn't sec the lion directly 
overhead. Those in the back could see 
only Jack from the shoulders down and 
hear the snarling of the lion. Still there 
was no shut. 

We knew the rifle held four shots, and 
everybody had counted the shot.s care- 
fully. Three. It seemed that if Crawford 


could hit a speeding 4S0-pound target at 
ISO yards he should be able to make a 
linishing shot at nine inches, But the 
fourth shot— where was it? 

What we didn't realize was that the 
gun was empty. "I don't know how to 
load (he damn thing full," Jack yelled. 
"I only got three bullets in it." 

The lion raged at Jack, who was using 
the gun barrel like a bayonet, poking the 
beast in Ihe face while he ducked claws. 
Always objective about opponents, Jack 
later reported (hat the lion had a fine 
backhand, wild green eyes and very big 
teeth. 

As Jack fought, Loriku and Lesinae, 
the Masai, rolled into a shivering lump 
at his feet. It was obvious they were in 
the hands of lunatics and that they would 
soon be lunch meat. Behind the wheel, 
Gerhard pulled himself together and 
started the motor. He threw it into first 
and kicked the gas. The movement of 
the car pitched the lion from the roof 
and he ran mto the grass to the left. We 
stopped again to regroup. 

"Give me some bullets. There aren't 
any back here," Jack called. To calm 
himself. Harry the Hat was trying to 
shove .458 shells into the too-small 
chamber of the deer rifle. 1 took them 
from him and handed them hack through 
a window to Omari. Admirable guide 


and tracer of lions, Omari was not (he 
man to load a gun at this time. Unnerved 
by Crawford's performance and aware of 
the lion's peevish coughing itt the hushes 
20 yards away, Omari had lost control 
of his fingers and was juggling bullets. 
Jack shook his head. His face had a 
what-are-wc-doing-herc smile. Through- 
out (he attack he was unshaken though 
inaccurate. He grabbed some shells 
from (he shaken Omari and loaded the 
rifle just as the lion came back to as- 
sault the vehicle from the side, in- 
tent on diving into the already crowd- 
ed back scat. 

For once Jack made a decent shot, 
wounding the lion in the back as he was 
about to spring. Although this didn't 
topple him, it discouraged him from 
leaping and .sent him under the Rover, 
w here he lay grumbling and trying to dis- 
embowel the wicked machine. 

"Now what?" Crawford asked. 

As he pondered the situation Omari 
grabbed the rifle, leaned out of the car 
and began firing underneath with no idea 
where the bullets were going. Lovely. It 
was 6: 1 5. a quarter of an hour before sun- 
down. I imagined Omari shooting out 
the tires, leaving us sitting there in the 
dark with that lion making nasty noises. 
There had been no time to think about 
being afraid, but now the feeling began 
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Athlete’s foot fungus, 
you’re dead. 

And what a pleasant, 

_ painless way to go. 



Mennen Quinaana— the finest name *n foot care products. 


small 

FORTUNES 

now ovai lable 


FIVE regional editions of FORTUNE now enoble ad- 
vertisers to direct selling efforts to the most influential 
business executives where they live, work, and buy. Four 
domestic editions concentrate on the highly selective, 
hard-to-reach management oudience in the Eastern, Mid- 
west, Western, ond Southern United Stotes. FORTUNE 
International reaches top-monagement readers outside 
the U.S. and Canada. Small FORTUNES all, but each 
big in business where it counts. For further information, 
contact your local FORTUNE representative, or write 
to; William Brennan, FORTUNE, Time & Life Building, 
Rockefeller Center, New York, N.Y. 10020. 
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10 lake hold because there \vas no pul- 
ling off nightfall. Wc had a wounded 
lion wilh us and we were going lo have lo 
kill the thing before wc left, 

We had broken ihe hunting code as 
we were later to learn— by chasing a lion 
with the Rover and shooting from the 
car, hut despite our Mack Senneii ap- 
proach we did know that you don't leave 
a maimed animal to suffer or to imperil 
residents of the area. 

1 worried (hat if we had lo get out and 
wander around looking for the lion 
somebody would get hurt. Cierhard was 
thinking the same thing. "VVe must gel 
this lion before he crawls hack into the 
grass." he said. He shouted to Jack: 
"Take the gun away from the old man." 
Then he opened the door, reached up 
and pulled himself onto the roof. I 
slammed the door behind him so fast it 
almost took olT his leg- From the root'. 
Gerhard lowered himself through the 
trapdoor and joined the folks in back. 

With admirable poise, Cierhard reload- 
ed the gun. He asked Jack lo hold his 
ankles and lower him over the side uiilil 
he thought he could see the lion. 1 hen. 
with an upside-down shot right out ol 
Buffalo Bill's Wild West Show. Gerhard 
hit the lion in the head. The great, cou- 
rageous animal bolted toward the pro- 
tective grass, but a final shot by Jack 
dropped him forever. 

"Today's episode of Looney Tunes in 
the jungle is over." Jack said as he got 
out to salute his opponent, He patted 
the black mane "You were a very brave 
lion. Too brave for your own good. You 
didn't get me —but you deserved to." 

Reprieved, the Masai uncoiled, tum- 
bled from the Rover and shook Jack's 
hand. They were smiling again and talk- 
ing. 1 suppose they were saying. "It was 
never in doubt, tfuunu Wc knew you'd 
win all the time." 

W hen we returned to camp Greg Hem- 
ingway was justifiably furious. Respon- 
sible for us as well as hunting protocol, 
he kept Jack and me close to him for the 
rest of the safari. After scolding us he 
eventuafly .softened, "Jack." he .said, 
"sou found yourself the bravest lion in 
Africa. They just don't act that way." 

Could he. but you'll never get me to 
believe it. Or Crawford. Wc'rc back at 
l.ongwood now and m a little while 
we'll he on the court playing in our reg- 
ular doubles game. The action isn't quite 
as fast as it was in Tanzania, but the com- 
pany isfnendlier. 
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We 
hate 
to admit 
it’s just a 
family car. 


Sports Sedan 
is great 
for rallies, 
mountain driving, 
hard cornering, 
and cloudbursts. 


Sports cars are second nature to 
MG. So, when MG sat down to design 
a family car. it just couldn't help 
building sports qualities into it. 
Except that in the MG Sports Sedan 
it was able to turn those qualities 
into family benefits. 

Take that MG competition-tested 
engine. It's mounted crosswise — so 
suddenly you’ve got 80% of the 
car’s length for people. Plenty of 
room for self, wife and three kids. 
{The back seat is even roomy 
enough for 3 adults.) 

Improved visibility, too. 


Its front-wheel drive gives you tight 
cornering, arrow-straight steering, 
and road-hugging stability over the 
wettest, slickest surfaces, But isn’t 
that what makes a great family car? 
The liquid suspension system just 
about repaves the road for you. 

You see the curves, bumps, ruts, 
potholes, but you don’t feel them. 
And if that won't prevent kids’ 
car-sickness, what will? 

And those fade-free disc 
brakes and that up-to-30 rnpg 
and that SlSSTprice tag — 
that’s family, too. 


But remember this when you're in 
the bucket seat, hand at the ready 
on the 4-speed stick shift. You're 
piloting a full-blooded MG that 
cruises easily at turnpike speeds. 
If it weren’t for the kids chattering 
in the back seat, you'd think you 
were driving a sports car. 


MG SPORTS SEDAN: 
ANOTHER ACTION CAR FROM 
THE SIGN OF THE OCTAGON. 




PEOPLE 


Sccrcljr>' of Defense Robert 1 
McNonuni v>as talking about 
the possibility of protracted war 
in Vietnam as he faced a press 
conference, but that's not why 
he often winced and swayed 
against the podium. Fact of the 
matter, he had unknowingly 
chipped an anklcbonc eight days 
previously while playing tennis 
with former Deputy l>cfcnsc 
Secretary Roswell Gilpatric. 
Later that day the ankle, throb- 
bing acutely, was put to rest m 
a cast at Andrews Air Force 
Base. Said one aide: "I wish I 
could get a game with him now. 
He's ttx> tough when he has both 
ankles going for him.” 

Mis together 10 professional 
golfers (such as Art Wall and 
Tommy Bolt>and 20 profession- 
al fosstball players (such as San 
Francisco's John David Crow 
and l>cnvcr's Cookie Gilchristi 
and what do you get.' A very 
rude raspberry — in Buffalo, any- 
way, where the JO assembled for 
a gimmicky tournament, and the 
people of the city stayed away. 
In fact the Junior Chamber of 


Commerce, sponsors of the un- | 
happy affair, figured their loss- 
es at $50,000. Not much better 
olT was Gilchrist ihelow), who 
shot a 248 for 36 holes- 108 
strokes over par. He had never 
played golf before a gallery. 
CvHjkic explained, not even one 
as sparse as Buffalo's. 'Ti's a lot 
different when people arc watch- 
ing you.” he said- '‘They stand 
there waiting for you to hit the 
ball a mile, to flub it or to miss it 
completely. Let's just say that I 
wasn't hitting them a mile.” 

"Last year Somebody was kiok- 
ing out for the Twins." the Rev 
C. Philip Hinerman wrote the 
.\f;)»te«pi>//v Trihiine. Hut this 
year "the Lord has withdrawn 
His blessing” from the league 
champions because they canned 
Second Baseman .Jerry Kindall, 
a nonproductive hitter who nev- 
ertheless exerted a winning in- 
fluence on the team through 
prayer meetings and Bibic-siudy 
groups. In other words, stud Hie 
Clin'Mia/i Ceittiir\ in a chiding 
summary of .Mr, Hinerman's 
theology, "Somebody up there 


is miffed. " Not really, said Hm- I 
erman. "My intention was just 
to have a little fun." And any- 
how, said Jerry Kindall, now 
freshman basketball couch at ^ 
the University of Minnesota. ■ 
the "prayer meetings” were 1 
more like bull sessions and. t 
whatever ails the Twins, don’t | 
blaiiK the Lord. 

England's antihero playwright 
Henry l-ivinRS. in Cincinnati for 
an American opening of 
I his two-act farce about a hoilcr- 
I riKim night watchman, broke 
off preparations long enough co 
' absorb the 10-act drama of 
the All-Star Game on televi- 
sion. "I was surprised by how 
elegant it was."s;iid Livings. "It 
' seemed almost in slow motivm 
I and had such a strange grace 
I about it." Stranger Mill was the | 
pitchers' ability to throw curve 
balls. Livings was skeptical, | 
"but then I saw one do it. It was 
unbelievable.’' j 

A driver for 18 years ("if I had | 
to choose between harness rac- 
ing and public office 1 wouldn't 
want lo''>. Delaware Attorney 
General David Bucksiin had 
his mare in the lead at Brandy- 
wine Raceway w ith a lOlh of a 
mile to go. But she faded in the 
stretch, and 24 other slate al- 
lorncv generals, in W'ilming- j 
ton for a convention, dolefully 
lore up their pari-mutuel tick- 
ets. "I tried hard, but I’m not 
too sorry I lost,” said Buckson 
heartily, to console his friends. 
"It might have been unseemly 
for me. the host, to win on my 
home grounds.” 

K ind of hung up on sports. .San 
Francisco’s .lane Marsh, every- 
body said, would wind up swim- 
ming professionally or studying 
animal husbandry. Instead. Jane 
changed all that by becoming an 
opera singer three years ago and 
last week returned to the U.S. 
from Moscow with a first pri^e 
in the renowned Intcrnaiion- 
ul I Chaikovsky Competition. 
Moscow nice’ Marvelous most 
ways, said Jane, who still swims 
at least four days a week, but 
she didn’t spot Moscow's 



acrc healed pool on the edge of 
town until the day she was to 
leave for home. Said the poised 
soprano. conicmplatmga return 
visit this winter: "1 went flappy 
when 1 Miw it." 

That caulillower face on Terry 
Downes (hfhxi ) — is that what 
boxing docs to man? This time, 
no. for the uncommonly versa- 
tile Downes (newspaper copy- 
boy. U.S. Marine. London 
bookmaker, world middle- 
weight champion), now wealthy 
enough for a fancy house and 
Rolls-Royce, has merely taken 
to dabbling in the flicks, por-. 
truying in his first role a hideous 
hunchback in a horror-film sii- 
tire called The Vamphe Killers. 
Terry, asked to wrestle a wolf 
and toboggan down a hill in a 
coffin during the course of the 
lilni. wondered, "Why me?” 
when asked to lake the part. 
"Then I figured they ought to 
know their business. After all. 
it's better than lying arounvl at 
home, it's never a waste of lime 
going through a new experience, 
and It's bound to be a giggle." 
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Would Hertz ever stoop to bribing its customers? 


Only *50 worth, that's all. \Vc call it Ccttifictl Stitkc. 

It's your guarantee that the ncu Tord or other car \ou 
rent from Hertz will be in such perfect condition you won't 
even have to think once about it. 

Or we pay you $50 in cur rental certilicates. (And with 


S50 At stake eseis thwe we teat a car. we make svwe it\ m 
apple-pie operating condition.) 

Not a big deal, maybe, lint wouldn’t yt)U think all rent-a- 
car companies would guarantee your satisfactit>n this way? 
No one else docs, you know. 




SEtCIlM Disriutts covriwi. NED lODi ClIV 90 PDOOr. DISTIIUD Dtr Gilt DISTllLiO FKOH «ME«lCU OttiK 


Let’s face it. 

The perfect Tom Collins 
demands a craftsman’s touch. 
When you make the drink. 
When we make the gin. 

Seagram’s Extra Dry the perfect martini gin, 
also makes the perfect collins. 

Perfectly smooth, 
perfectly dry, 
perfect. 



GOLF /Jack Nicklaus 


Two to try when 


coming through the rye 



Ihe lechnitfiie for escaping from high rough h H Orlh learning - as Brilhh Open winiter \icklau\ canaliesl. 


li may not happen often, but every now and then the 
weekend golfer hits a shot so far olT line that it strays 
into an area of his golf course that was never really in- 
tended for play — a place where the rough is kncc-dccp. 
Usually he lakes an unplayable lie. or hacks it out in 
three or four shots and tries to forget the whole thing. 
The pros, on the other hand, rarely face such a shot. 
But two weeks ago, at the British Open in Muirlicld. 
we all received a reminder of what high rough is like. 
The grass bordering the fairways at Muirheld not only 
w as a foot to 18 inches deep, it was topped with a heavy 
head of grain that caused the stalks to droop. 

Two types of shots arc involved when the rough is 
this deep: one for w hen you are a considerable distance 
from the green, the other for when you are just at the 
edge of it. On the longer shot you must surrender any 
hope of trying to reach the green. Your goal is merely 
to get the ball onto the side of the fairway that will 
best open up the green for the next shot. By doing this, 

e I9M Jxk N-Ci 


you may reduce what seems to be a certain lo.ss of 
one stroke to something like half a stroke. You should 
use a wedge or a nine-iron, because these clubs have 
enough loft to get the ball up quickly and enough 
clubhcad weight to tight through the grass. The blade 
should be opened at address, for the grass will grip the 
cluhhead as it comes down and tend to close the face, 
The backsw ing should be upright to rcduc'e the quan- 
tity of grass that must be mowed through, and the 
downswing hard, with the left hand extremely firm. 
You won't get much distance, but you should be able to 
hit far enough to reach the proper side of the fairway, 
An explosion shot is the best answer to deep grass 
around the greens, though it takes a little nerve. You 
should hit two or three inches behind the ball, just as 
if hitting from sand, and emphasize the follow-through, 
for that is what gets the ball up. The explosion shot 
out of deep grass behaves the same way it would if 
hit from sand, landing softly and not rolling very far. 

M figSli 
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DOGS / Lynn Simross 


The fastest crowd in the canine Jet set 

For an ambitious Afghan hound owner it is not enough to have a dog who stands in the forefront of fashion. 
Now many Afghan fanciers are making their chic, tailored pets get out on the track and run in front as well 


N o tiog on Ciirlli appciiis more Mirely 
Imrn to \^eaUh ami lei'.ure than the 
Afghan luniml, Its naliirally tailored 
slaekN .irtd easual ctniTure make the 
sleekest members of the jet sot look di- 
sheveled by ei'inparison. But. more ilian 
good looks, the .Afghan has talent: it 
can run as lleelly as the \\ ind on the hills 
of Kabul, where its ancestors hunted 
leopards. 

In some of the smarter Faslcrn dog 
shows of late. Afghan fanciers from New 
’fork. New Jersey. Pennsylvania and 
Connecticut have taken to matching 
their dogs against one another in speed 
as well as beauty. They have even band- 


ed themselves and their hounds into an 
organization known as The t astern 
( oLirsing C lub. 

Someoftlie best .Afghans in the nation 
took piirt in a recent meeting of the 
I C C' in doggy Cireenwich, Conn. 1 hey 
si'cnl the morning, as all good show 
dogs must, being groomed and p<ised 
and stared at ami prodded by stern 
judges. Then, the judging done, the dogs 
moved out to the coursing lield to strut 
all that stulV. The race was scheduled for 
t'.}!) p.m. but. as Bob Gilson, an I CC 
founder, said, "nothing ouv starts on 
time." so it was 2 before things really 
got under way. 


(iilsonandafrieiul. Frank Holder.had 
spent the morning roping otT a l5-foot- 
wide, IXO-yard-long siralghiaway and 
setting up the starting b«>\. a formida- 
ble wooden shed di\ ided into four stalls 
painted blue, vvhite. red and green. \\ lien 
the gale opened, the dogs were supposed 
to lake olf after a foMail pulled along 
the course by a Fishing reel. Trouble 
started when it bccanie clear that only a 
few of the 24 entrants had raced bcldrc 
or had any understanding of ihe princi- 
ple involved. 

Some of them refused to get in the 
gale at all. otliers (fortunately nuiz/led) 
tried to bite the handlers wlio picked 



BLOND AFGHANS KENiV AND KURI GOT SO INTERESTED WATCHING A RIVAL START THAT THEY ALMOST FORGOT TO RACE THEMSELVES 
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them up and pushed them into the stalls. 
A couple of the dogs just stood there, 
shaking, trying in \ain to free them- 
selves of the colored silk saddles that 
they wore so spectators could tell which 
dog was which. 

The dogs raced in heats, and when 
each batch of four runners was ready 
the starter alerted the man in charge of 
the foxtail by means of a walkie-talkie, 
then vsaved a checkered Hag. 

Up went the gale and out came the 
dogs— some of them. Although an ex- 
perienced courser was put in each heat 
with the novices, his example was not 
always followed. One black Afghan sim- 
ply stayed inside the box watching the 
foxtail recede. Kenjy .ind Kuri. cream- 
colored brothers owned by Mr. and Mrs. 
RobertTow ne of Darien. Conn.. stopped 
to admire the brave start of a handsome 
black competitor, then nosed along the 
ropes, snilhng at spectators. Another 
cream hound got halfway up the course, 
stopped, looked bored, then turned 
around and headed hack to the start. 

■'There’s that darling little bitch who 
won this morning." said a woman in 
orange as Ann Barry’s silver-coated Ly- 
sandra took off like Buckpasscr. 

Tliebilehinquestion — l.ysa for short — 
an excellent racer despite her show-dog 
look, had not coursed for eight months, 
hut -she easily heat Rhoda Winter Rus- 
sell’s Dusty (Duchess Royal Dhus-Tc'C). 
a California-bred hound already timed 
in II seconds on a 180-yard track, An- 
other heat winner was Lobo. a frisky 
black that lives in Brooklyn and came to 
(ircenwich with a record of 12 victories 
in 12 starts, Lobo gets lus exercise run- 
ning along Manhattan Beach and is a 
serious competitor. On the course at 
Cireenwich he proved as speedy as ever, 
anti just as grumpy if another dog 
bumped him. When it wasn’t his turn 
to race, however. Lobo howled support 
from the sidelines, drowning out most of 
the large, cheering crowd around him. 

Lobo and Lysa were matched in the 
final, and they came leaping out of the 
box with coals (lying, cars flapping and 
feet thumping (but quietly, because Af- 
ghans don’t make much noise, even on a 
racetrack). In just 12 seconds it was 
all over. 

Thewinner by about an Afghan length 
was Lobo. Still undefeated, a.s smooth 
and fashionable as ever, he headed back 
to Brooklyn with a silver bowl and only 
slightly soiled feet. end 



You perspire like a man. don’t you? Then protect yourself like 
a man with Mennen Speed Stick. That’s the man-size deo- 
dorant. A fistful of it. One stroke daily stops odor up to 24 
hours. And it goes on clean. Never drippy, tacky, crumbly. 
When it comes to men's deodorants, nothing measures up to 
broad, brawny Speed Stick. New economy size also available. 


it takes is one clean stroke daily! 
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One time when a loser on a loser Is a loser 


D c\piic ihe halian monopoly of the World Bridge Team 
Championship during the last decade, the time is long 
past when one or two areas could be said to have all of the 
world’s best players. Today I find good pla>ers. able teach- 
ers and sound bridge publications wherever 1 go. On a re- 
cent trip to the Orient, for example, somebody showed nw 
a copy of New Zealand Bridue. an excellent publication put 
out by a comparatively small but highly knowledgeable 
bridge community. I was particularly intrigued by the fol- 
lowing deal, it may be that the play called "a loser on a 
loser" is so well known that thi-s little problem is not really 
a problem at all. Nevertheless. 1 warn you to watch your 
step. In order to enjoy the hand fully I suggest that you 
cover up the Hast and West cards until you have decided 
how. as South, you will play to make your small slam. 

Both sides vulneiahle 



14 PASS 3 4 PASS 

3 4 PASS 44 PASS 

S 4 PASS 6 4 PASS 

PASS PASS 

Opening lead: jack of diamonds 


South rather suspccicd that North’s diamond bid was 
not a genuine suit, but his raise completed the description 
of his hand and his spade weakness precluded any further 
action over six hearts. 

If you had bid a grand slam, you would, of course, have 
no choice but to ruff the opening diamond lead and play 
for several good breaks, notably in clubs and trumps. But 
at six you can afTord to give up a trick. How. then, do you 
play to the first trick and what is your plan for making the 
small slam? 

No doubt you recogni.icd that your best move was to 
let East win the acc of diamonds, insuring that you need 
do your ruffing in only one hand, your own. and guarding 
against the possibility of finding four trumps in one hand 
against you. But if you decide to discard dunmiy’s spade 
loser on this first trick— the loser on loser play— and plan 
to establish dummy’s clubs, you have lost the contract. 

East would win the diamond trick with his acc and return 
a spade. kncx:king out dummy’s ace. You cash the ace of 
clubs and ruff a club high, but find that you will have to 
ruff another. Ssi you lead your 6 of hearts to dummy's 9, 
and ruff another small club with your second top trump. 
Now you lead the jack ofhearis and overtake with dummy’s 
queen, intending to draw the last trump with North's 10 of 
hearts. But the hearts don’t break cither and West makes 
his trump trick. Nor would it have helped you to hold the 
lead with your jack of hearts. You would have to use one 
of dummy’s trumps for a rulT in order to get into the North 
hand, and West would still make a trump trick. 

Your error was your haste to throw a loser on a loser. 
Once you were going to give up a trick to the ace of dia- 
monds. there would be plenty of time to discard dummy's 
spade loser on your diamond king or queen. Instead of 
throwing that 6 of spades on the first diamond lead, you 
should have thrown a small club. Now when East wins the 
trick, he cannot attack dummy’s spade entry without estab- 
lishing two spade tricks in your hand. Even if West refuses 
to cover your queen of spades and later throws a spade, the 
first lime you lead a low club from dummy you will make 
your slam easily. A spade lead to the acc will enable you to 
ruff a second club high. Then you can cash the heart jack 
and lead the heart 6 to dummy's 9 to extract West’s last 
three trumps. North’s high clubs take the remaining tricks. 

Did you go down one? The good players down under 
made it. cnd 
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Why did 

Alcoa 

hire 

Rod Wilson? 

Here's what W. H. Davis. Alcoa's General 
Manager— Industrial Relations, says 
about Army ROTC graduates: 

"When our recruiters turn up a young man 
with the professional and technical skills the 
job calls for, and who can also point to 
military experience as an officer, we hire him. 
We've found this combination is a sound 
indication that a candidate possesses better 
than average initiative, foresight, and 
responsibility. These are qualities we rate 
very highly at Alcoa, and we gladly pay a 
premium to get them." 


Companies like Alcoa hire large numbers of college 
graduates for important jobs. When they need men to fill 
key positions— men capable of moving to the lop— they 
want those who have proved they have what it takes. 
Men who won't settle for "good enough," Men who seek 
and measure up to responsibility. 

Where does Alcoa find such men? Right where they 
found Rodney Wilson— among college men who took 
ROTC and fulfilled their military obligation as officers in 
the Active Army. 

They couldn't pass up Rod Wilson and his impressive 
training and experience in motivating and directing men. 
tn Army ROTC at Colorado State University, he won the 
coveted honor of "Distinguished Military Graduate," and 
an officer's commission in the Regular Army along with 
his college degree. 

Forty-four months of active duty, including sixteen 
months overseas as an artillery commander, earned Rod 
Wilson a set of 24-carat credentials as a leader, a man 
schooled in the demanding disciplines of command . , . 
the kind of man Alcoa was looking for. 

If you're this kind of man. prove it to yourself, and to 
the companies like Alcoa' who are looking for you. 
Earn an officer's commission and double your chances for 

success fiHH/IY ROTC 





A Legal Eagle 
and His 
Boy Scout 


In an allcntpr to ^et the ever-losing H 'asliin!;ton Redskins on the warpath Edward Bennett Williams 
( left )y dub president and defender of Jimmy lloffa, Bobby Baker, et a!., has hired Otto Graham 
os coach, a man who thinks night life is a cafeteria dinner BY ROBERT H. BOYLE 


r t was fooiball season, and Edward Bcnneit Williams 
was uncharacteristically depressed. Edward Bennett 
Williams is a famed lawyer, a celebrated mouthpiece, a 
legend in his lime. Among his clients ha\c been Jimmy 
HolTa, Frank Costello, the late Senator Joseph R. Mc- 
Carthy (Rep., Wis.), Congressman Adam Clayton Powell 
(Dem., N.Y.), Dave Beck and Coii/ii/emiai magazine. It 
was Edward Bennett Williams who dug up the evidence 
that Aldo Icardi did not pul potassium cyanide in his com- 
manding officer's minestrone. It is Edward Bcnneit Wil- 
liams who is defending Bobby Baker. 

It is also Edward Bennett Williams who last year look 
on what may prose to be his most troublesome client when 
he became president of the Washington Redskins of the 
National Football League. “I have some kind ofacra/y no- 
tion that I'm a winner.” says Edward Bennett Williams 
now. “and. by God, I’d go out there and the Redskins 
would get shellacked every Sunday! I didn't believe it!" 

When the Redskins lost their lifth straight game his 
wife, Agnes, asked if any team had ever lost all 14 games. 
His seven children stared at him with youthful skepticism 
as he tried to find something glorious in each defeat. When 
the Detroit Lions beat the Redskins 14-10, Williams in- 


formed his kids, “The defense didn’t give up a point, The 
olTensc did!" After the St. Louis Cardinals walloped the 
Redskins .17-16, the children said, “Gee, Dad." To which 
Williams replied, "Wc scored more points than in any game 
thus far.” Such rationalization did more harm than good. 
When Williams asked his son Joby, who has trouble with 
math, how he had done in a test. Joby brightly replied, "I 
got the highest mark of all the kids who didn't pass." 

At D.C. Stadium fans hung out signs saying Coach Bii.l 
McPfak Must Go and Wr Want Louis Ni/.fr, and even- 
tually MePeak became so desperate that he asked Williams 
to speak to the team. Williams obliged, while MePeak and 
his assistants stayed outside. “It was a seance, an exercise 
in dianciics," says Williams. “It was a psychiatric session 
in which everyone sat around a table in group therapy. 
Everyone puts out on the tabic those things w hich arc both- 
ering them, which, when made visible in the aggregate, 
don't seem as bad as when invisible. I spoke for 20 minutes 
on what was bothering me. Then the players spoke. All 
kinds of emotions came forward. Laughter. Anger. It was 
great.” 

After this unveiling of the invisible, the Redskins won 
six of their last nine games and ended the season cominutd 
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Williams-Graham rontmuHi 


wiih eight defeats and six wins. But Williams had decided 
that MePeuk must go. and last winter, in what promises to 
be a new deal for Washington, he hired Otto (iraham. the 
former great C leveland Brovsn quarterback, as coach (.vet* 
cover). Getting Graham was not easy. In many ways it was 
a bigger coup for Williams than springing Jimmy Holla. 
For years Graham had rejected big-time coaching ofTers, 
preferring to stay at the Coast Ciiiard .Academy in New Lon- 
don. Conn. Otto had a home for his family near the shore, 
a commission (he was a regular captain) and no pressure. 
Vet when W'illiams offered him the Job as general manager 
and coach, w iih powers comparable to those of Vince Lom- 
bardi at Green Bay. Graham accepted. 

Graham's credentials arc impressive. At Northwestern 
he was an .All-America football and basketball player, one 
of the few athletes in collegiate history to be so honored. 
He played pro basketball with the Rochester Royals one 
season, and the Royals won the league championship. With 
the C Icveland Browns in the old A\ll-.Amcrica Conference 
and later in the Ni l., he was .All-Pro quarterback year 
after year. Indeed, there arc many who consider him to 
have been the greatest quarterback of all lime. In 10 years 
of play he gained more yards passing than Sammy Baugh 
did in 16. In 10 years of play Graham never missed a game, 
and in that time the Browns were in the playoffs 10 times, 
winning seven championships. “When Paul Brown talked 
contract, the championship game was part of it." says 
Otto. "W'c look the championship game for granted." 

In 1959 Graham became football coach and director of 
athletics at the Coast Guard Academy. In 1963 he coached 
the team to its first unbeaten, untied season, a considerable 
feat inasmuch as cadets arc admitted only on the basis of 
c.vmpciitivc examination. In his seven years at the academy 
the biggc>t lineman Graham ever had weighed 215 pounds. 
To Graham, football at the academy was fun. “If we got 


one touchdown ahead Fd put in the second string." Otto 
says. "People would get upset, but Fd say. ‘No, no. if the 
other team scores, they score.* If the gamble backlired and 
we lost- and this is the collegiate level I wouldn't lose 
any sleep over it." 

Between 1958 and 1965 Otto kept his name before the 
public by coaching the College All-Star team in Chicago, 
and there were at least a couple of occasions w hen he passed 
up possible victory because a player had not earned the 
right to play, For the past two years Graham also did the 
color commentary for the broadcasts of the New York Jets 
of the AFL- He had a high regard for the .American hoolball 
League even before its merger with the NFL. staling pub- 
licly tliai the Buffalo Bills and San l^iego Chargers could 
give any team in the NFI a battle. Kd Williams says. “I 
want Otto to be honest. He is honest. He says what he 
thinks. A ou always know what he thinks." 

Williams and Graham are similar in a number of ways. 
They arc hefty 6-footcrs. almost the same age- Williams. 
46. is a year older and they both grew up during the De- 
pression in homes where money was tight. Williams’ father 
was a floorwalker in a Hartford department store; Gra- 
hani's father taught music at Waukegan (111.) High School 
(Otto played the piano, violin, cornel and French horn 
and majored in music and education at Northwestern, 
while an older brother. Fugene. played in the Redskin band 
while serving in Washington with the L'.S. Marine Band). 
Williams and Graham both like to play paddicball which 
(iraham always wins, to Williams’ groans and screams but 
there all similarities end. Williams is witty, urbane, worldly, 
at home witli high life and low life. By contrast, (iraham is 
a great big Boy Seoul in the best sense of the term. .A former 
president of the Fellowship of Christian Athletes, Otto's 
only close look at crime came when a Cleveland neighlxir 
and friend. Dr. Sam Sheppard, was accused of doing in 
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Mrs. Sheppard with a blunt instrument. Otto's idea of a big 
night on the town is to eat a dish of chocolate ice cream. 
In Washington. Williams fasors such sporty hangouts as 
Duke Zeibert's, but Otto, to Zcibcrt's heart-clutching dis- 
may. heads around the corner fora tray at .Scholl's Colonial 
Cafeteria. Ciraham was upset when a Washington sports- 
writer wrote, “Otto (iraham is the highest-paid coach in the 
history of the Redskins, but he is so frugal he eats at Scholl's 
cafeteria." Otto says, “Gee. 1 like the place. Sure, the food 
is cheap, but it's good." At Scholl's. Otto gives a big hello to 
Mr. I'ajfar, the manager, signs autographs happily for bus- 
loads of kids from Toledo and Omaha who pack into the 
place after seeing the White House, and jokes with the 83- 
year-old lady cashier. Otto has no airs at all. Otto is just 
folks. Otto Iselieves in the Golden Rule. Otto is Jimmy 
Stewart in the old movie, Mr. Smiili Coes lo ^yiisliingion. 

Graham's involvement in football is easy to understand. 
Williams' entry into sports was roundabout. When he was 
8 he was bat boy for the Hartford .Senators in the Eastern 
l.eague. The big battery then was Van 1, ingle Mungo, pitch- 
ing. and Paul Richards, catching. E\er the extrovert, little 
Eddie congratulated Franklin Oclano Roosevelt upon his 
election lo the presidency in 1932, and F.O.R. wrote back. 
“I was glad to have your picture for it helps to know you 
better." Williams had to hustle for a dollar. At 16 he ran a 
gas station during the summer for a chain. He earned SI 7.82 
for an 84-hour week. (Years later the company sought his 
counsel on an antitrust suit. Williams never let on that he 
had once slaved in its employ, but he derived a good deal 
of pleasure when he later presented his bill.) After gradua- 
tion from Buikelcy High School in Hartford, he got a 
scholarship to Holy Cross, where he was graduated lirst in 
his class. "I was supposed to finish first, so I finished first." 
he says. He enrolled at Georgetown I.aw School, then en- 
listed as a cadet in the .Army Air Force, where he received 


a ntcdical discharge following an airplane crash. He re- 
turned to Georgetown and. with still a year to go on his 
degree, went to work for Hogan & Hartson. one of the big- 
gest law firms in Washington. He spent five years with the 
firm, most of the time defending a transit company against 
personal-injury suits. Trial law excited him. but he became 
saturated with negligence cases, so he left in 1949 to form his 
own firm, now Williams and Wadden. 

Williams taught law at Georgetown for 10 years— he is 
general counsel to the university - and on occasion he has 
lectured elsewhere. "I'll talk about the law all day long." 
he says. “I have long felt that the law' schools, the really 
fine law schools, were not putting sufficient emphasis on 
courses dealing with human rights rather than property 
rights. There are courses on real property, personal proper- 
ty. taxation, wills, damages, contracts, business associa- 
tions, corporations, partnerships, estates. The result is that, 
slowly but surely, the student is getting the idea that it is far 
more important to be concerned with property rights than 
human freedom, and that there is something declasse about 
standing at the bar with some unfortunate that siKicty is 
trying to put in a cage. The student gels the idea that the 
ne plus ultra in law is to go lo a Wall Street linn and work 
on a fragment of an antitrust action in some cubicle." 

Because of the notoriety of some of Williams' clients, the 
adjective "controversial" is usually aflixed in front of his 
name, and he says. "I suppose that means I have innumera- 
ble detractors." Within the profession Williams is held in 
the highest regard, and in writing the introduction to Wil- 
liams' book One Man's Freedom, a bestseller in 1962, 
Dean Eugene V. Roslow of the '»'ale l.avv School comment- 
ed that Williams has been a leader in "a refreshing move- 
ment to make the defense of criminal eases once more a 
respectable branch of the modern profession," 

On occasion Williams has wielded his legal eomimint 
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ItVIiain.^ has clients u/jo need more help than the Redskins. Here he listens to /'rank Costello and leaves court with Adam Clayton Powell. 


know ledge on behalf of the Redskins. Last May he heard a 
report that George Wilson, coach of the Miami Dolphins 
of the ALL. was trying to sign Sonny Jurgensen, the Red- 
skin quarterback. "‘I took care of George.” says Williams, 
who had Wilson as an assistant coach at Washington last 
year. “*l called him on the phone and said. “George, I've 
been hearing a nasty story that you've been tampering with 
Sonny, I would like to get your denial.' Right away George 
equivocated a hit. “Now, George,' I said. “This is a very 
nasty rumor, and I would like to have your denial. We can 
stop the story right now. You know I wouldn't want to 
take legal action. How about it, Cieorge?' George hemmed 
and hawed, and I said, “Cieorge,' and linaily he denied it- 
I said, “Thank you. George. Thai's good to know. Now if 
anyone says you'\e Iseen tampering with Sonny I can tell 
them it's not true.' ” 

When Williams feels the world is too much with him he 
thinks of taking one of his dream jobs, such as masseur in 
the Supreme Court gym or postmaster of 'Sconset on Nan- 
tucket. W'illiams and his family summer on Nantucket, and 
he once had a run-in with the law there. He got a parking 
ticket, put it in his pocket and forgot about it. When he 
discovered it several days later he noted that he was sup- 
posed to have reported to the police immediately. Williams 
hastened to police headquarters, where a taciturn cop 
looked at the ticket, then at Williams and said. ““This says 
immediately. This is Tuesday, and you got it Friday.” Wil- 
liams replied, ““Immediately is a relative concept. There 
arc some historians who say the Second World War fol- 
lowed immediately after the First World War. If you want- 
ed me here within two hours, you should have put it on 
the ticket." The cop said, "Off-islander, eh?" 

Football is of great help to Williams in his practice of 
law. "It's a total change of pace." he says. "I can get lost 
in it. There is a tremendous emotional drain in the practice 


of law, There's no more difficult form of practice, I think, 
than trial practice. You end up each day physically and 
emotionally spent. A lot of trial lawyers have become 
burned out before their time. I get exhausted, absolutely 
exhausted, from a long trial, but I have a capacity to re- 
charge. 1 used to love to watch baseball, but football has 
spoiled me. Bill Vectk and I were going to buy the new 
Washington Senators. Hill's an old friend, a good friend. 
When Cal Griffith wanted to move the old Senators to 
Minnesota he needed a vote. Veeck promised him the vote 
of the White Sox. We went to the league meeting at the 
Savoy Pla/a in New York confident that we could not lose. 
1 left the meeting sanguine in the fact that we could not 
lose. I was down in the bar talking to the sportswriiers, 
puffing a big cigar and having a drink when the news was 
announced that General Quesada had gotten the new team 
in Washington. It seems Ji>c Cronin gave Griffith a dark 
look, and Cal deserted us and backed Quesada. It may 
have been the best thing that ever happened to me." 

Before losing out on the Senators. Williams had become 
friendly with George Preston Marshall, the owner of the 
Redskins. "Marshall had no family in Washington," Wil- 
liams recalls. "He was very interested in trial law, and I 
was interested in football. In 1957 or '58 I started to tnake 
road trips with the team, and George and I began to go to 
the games together. One day George asked me if I would 
go on the board of the Redskins. I was ffatiered, and it was 
fun. It gave me no authority of any sort. In 1959, or maybe 
I960. George invited me to buy stock at a time when he 
was having a dispute with Harry Wismer [who then owned 
25'^7 of the stock). But I had a problem. George had a 
white team. 1 didn't want that. George wasn't a racial bigot, 
but he had become obdurate. So I would not go into the 
ball club, and 1 told George it was foolish to go on like 
this, ignoring the greatest pool of athletes in the country. 
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Our friendship didn’t break over that, but after a very dis- 
astrous season, and al ter I had just linished the Adam Clay- 
ton Po>Acl\ lax ease in New York, Clcorge came oul and 
said, "f-d. 1 want you to get me Frnic Davis [the Negro 
star at Syracuse].’ I asked, ‘Why me. George'.’" He said. 
’Well. Adam Powell will help you." The three of us had 
dinner. It was so funny. George called Adam 'Parson.' 
He'd say, ‘Now listen. Parson.’ And .Adam said. Tm not 
going to get any house nigger, George, > ou'll have to get 
four other Negroes.’ Adam and I went to sec I'rnie Davis, 
and after that George let me buy stock. Then we traded 
Krnie Davis to the Browns for Bobbv Mitchell and a lirst- 
drafl pick. And I’m embarrassed lo say we wasted that first 
pick. We had no scouting, Ihe situation was decadent. Our 
first pick was Leroy Jackson. Tver hear of Leroy Jackson? 
He fumbled his bus ticket when he was cut. That was the 
year we could have liud Gary Collins.” 

Three years ago. after Marshall Itad become seriously ill 
with arteriosclerosis. Leo DeOrsev. a Washington lawyer, 
became a first vice-president of the Redskins and Williams 
a vice-president. When DcOrsev died a year ago Williams 
became president. Marshall still lingers at home, hardly 
able to speak or move. 

Last season was a nightmare for W'illiams, yet even dur- 
ing the darkest months he senses excitement. “Trial law- 
and sports arc what I call contest liv ing.” he say.s. “Contest 
living is when every one of your efforts is measured at the 
end in the won or lost column. Most people go through 
life and make tremendous efforts, but it never goes up on 
the scoreboard. The pressure builds up with success. When 
you’re always expected to win you put more pressure on 
yourself, and the more pressure you put on yourself, the 
tougher it is to slay. I’ve talked about this with champions. 
I’m a good friend of Joe DiMaggio. 1 had dinner one night 
with Joe. and it happened to be the night when Marilyn 


Monroe announced she would marry Arthur Miller. We 
talked about pressure, and Jw said. ‘When I came up to 
bat in Yankee Stadium, there would be M.OtX). 65.000 peo- 
ple. I burned lo hit the ball. I just had to be the best. Three 
days later, oul in St. Louis playing against the Browns, 
thcrc’d be 250 people in the seats. I burned to hit the ball, 
because I always thought there’d be four kids in the stands 
who had ne'er seen me hit before.’ This is the mark of a 
champion, to be the best that he can be at every single occa- 
sion. The fellow who typilies this to the ultimate in sports 
is Vince Lombardi. This kind of thinking made our coun- 
try great, but this kind of thinking is a little too rare. I 
don’t 'hate’ lo lose, but 1 hate to come out of an effort 
thinking that I didn’t do the hest that I can do. I can come 
out of a contest with at least peace of mind if I know there 
was nothing left to give. 

“Somebodv said success saps the elation of victory and 
deepens the despair of defeat. That’s one of life’s verities. 
While I gel wildly exhilarated when wc win. I'm sure it’s 
nothing to old Vince. But when he loses he puts his head in u 
bucket. Football is the new exhilaration. How about our 
game with Dallas last year? Wc were behind 21-0. At the 
half it was 21-6. Then they kicked a held goal, and we 
scored to make it 24-13. The fans had been booing, boo- 
ing. We scored. 24 20. Five minutes lo play. That moment 
Meredith hit Clarke to make it 31-20 Dallas. Bedford Wynne 
said to me. 'Helluva game. Sorry you lost.’ Dallas kicked 
off. Four passes later the score was 31 27. Two minutes to 
go. Wc got the ball back on the 20. Jurgie was hitting. The 
clock was running. He threw to Coia, and wc were ahead 
34-31! Fifty thousand people stood in mass hysteria. There 
were some 50 seconds left. Meredith hit Hayes. They moved 
to the 44. and they brought in the kicker. Twelve seconds 
left. Lonnie Sanders blocked the kick! For six minutes I 
just stood there and watched people cheer. They kissed, I 
• ronriniii'd 
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Between 
us jets. 


We can 
take you 
200 or 2000 
miles on 
Delta! 

Delta’s Big DC-8s and Convair 880s 
arc long-range specialists. Their new 
short-to-niedium range partner is 
the hightailed DC-? which brings 
the benefits of Jet speed and comfort 
to many communities for the first 
time. Next trip, Jet Delta all the way! 



Best thing that ever happened to air travel 
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couldn’t believe it. It was just great. The 
exhilaration of victory when you're not 
a success, that's the greatest.” 

Williams attributes part of the Red- 
skins’ dilTiculties last year to the lack of 
running backs. As a result, the Redskin 
attack was simply Jurgensen passing. 
Williams says. “Sonny has the capacity 
to give me the greatest joy and the deep- 
est anguish of anyone I’ve ever seen." 
The Redskins also lacked a tield-goal 
kicker “We had a kicker who put the 
thrill back in the extra point." Williams 
says— so Washington made Charlie Cio- 
golak of Rrinceton its No. I draft choice. 
Negotiations were spirited, hut Williams 
finally got Gogolak to agree to terms. 
“Just before I gave him the pen." Wil- 
liams says, “he said he had to call his 
parents. He called them and spoke m 
Hungarian and ended by saying, in Eng- 
lish, 'And deferred compensation. I’op- 
pa.’ When he hung up I asked him why 
he said ‘deferred compensation' in Eng- 
lish, And he said. 'Because there is no 
deferred compensation in Hungary.’ I 
asked him to sign the contract, and he 
said. ‘I have to call Lamar Hunt.' l.amar 
Hunt! I know I can't compete with La- 
mar Hunt. I'm looking at Ciogolak a lit- 
tle querulously. I figured, why did I come 
into New York to sign him and then have 
him tell me he's got to call Lamar Hunt? 
I started to object, but Gogolak said. 'I 
said I d sign w ith you, Mr. Williams, and 
I will. I also told Mr. Hunt that I'd call 
him before I signed a contract.' I was 
very moved. So he calls Lamar Hunt. 
Lamar Hunt is talking 1,000 words a 
minute, but Ciogolak says. 'Mr. Hunt, 
your airplane can't get here before I 
sign.' I am convinced tliat character is 
a tremendous thing in sports." 

In February. W'llliams got Otto Gra- 
ham to agree to become the coacli and 
general manager. t)no was attracted not 
only by the opportunity but by Wil- 
liams himself. “I'm here because of I'd 
Williams," Ciraham says. "Sure, he met 
my demands, but he understands com- 
petition. Ed says he's in a competitive 
business, and he goes into court and 
gives it his best." 

One of the first things Otto did upon 
his arrival in Washington was to look 
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at— study, really— films of the games 
played last year. “Some of our players 
weren't playing up to their full poten- 
tial.” Graham says, “and from watching 
the dims 1 know that some of them loaf 
on occasion. The impression I get from 
talking to the kids and the fans is that 
they didn’t have the necessary desire. A 
football player has to put out 100' ,' of 
the time." Ciraham adds. ' We don’t hav e 
the greatest material, but wc have good 
material." 

Ciraham wants a wcD-diseiplincd. pref- 
erably scIf-discipIincd. hustling team. 
“One for all and all for one,” Otto 
says. “It sounds corny, but it works. 
They’re full-grown men. If they act like 
men they’ll be treated like men. I’m the 
type of guy. 1 don't step in unless I 
have lo. Bui once I step in. I lake some 
action. 

“I've always played athletics because 
it was fun." Otto says. “1 want to win. 
I'm a great competitor, but 1 don't want 
to win at all costs. If I personally have to 
go out and do things that arc morally 
wrong, dishonest, I wouldn't do it lo be 
a winner. I think I'm a good coach. I am 
not a conservative coach at all. 1 believe 
football should be fun. Fun for me as 
the coach, fun for the players and fun for 
the crowd. I don't believe in three yards 
and a cloud of dust. I'll gamble. I won't 
take unnecessary risks, but I'll throw 
from my own end /one. I would rallicr 
lose twvv or three games and have every 
score .^5 28 than win every ball game .^-0. 
I think it would be a more enjoyable sea- 
son. I would rather lose a few ball games 
that are entertaining - a lot of excite- 
ment than win all games that arc 'cry 
dull to watch. In pro ball you have to 
win. I know that, but 1 think this philos- 
ophy can hold up. I'm not going to sit 
back as coacit and punt on third down. 
Oh. no. I'm going lo play aggressive 
football. I’ve told people, don't beith- 
cr buying paint and making 'Goodby. 
Graham' signs, because I'm going to be 
around for a while.” 

Williams says. '■I’ve promised this 
tow n they’re going lo get a winning foot- 
ball team or I'll die in the elfori. They're 
going to get elTort, time, expenditure of 
funifc. imagination, everythiiif'." snd 
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How a penny can tell you if your tire tread is becoming unsafe! 



bead, the tread u worn thin and you’re ready for . . . 


The Round Tire 

You’ll get at least 3,000 extra miles of wear. 



If you’re a {Minny i>incher, you’ll really 
appreciate ’I'he Round Tire — the 
Atlas PLYCRON*tire. It gives at least 
3,(KK) more miles of wear than the 
tires tliat come on most new cars. And 
roundness is just one good retison for 
those 3.IHX) miles . . . those extra miles 
you get with I’he Round 'fire. 

How come? For one thing. The 
Round Tire comes from a rounder 
mold — a mold precision engraved to 


within 3/1000 of an inch of perfect 
round. Other molds can l>e out of 
round by sus much as 30 I0(X) of an 
inch. Ami our rounder molds arc just 
one example of the extra rare taken in 
making Atlas i'lycron tires. 

Cord strength, wrap-around tread 
— lc)ts of other design and c-onstruc- 
tion details are im[K>rtant, t(K). 

The |)oint is, only a tire :j 3 care- 
fully made as this one can give you 


the extra miles you want. 

Testa prove you can ex|>ect at least 
3,000 more miles from the Atlas 
PLYCRON tire. These tests were con- 
ducted on sets of four tires from vari- 
ous manufacturers’ production for 
1906 model cars and were promptly 
run under identical conditions by an 
independent test fleet. 

Want more miles? Make The Round 
Tire your tire. 


ATLAS P LYC R □ N 

Atlas Tires • Ratterlcs • .Accessories • Sold at over 50.000 leading service stations 
*Tnde-marka "Atlas'* "Plyrron” Krc. U.S. Tat. OIT. IMS Atlas Supply Co. 


FOR 

THE RECORD 

A roundup of the •port* tnlermatlon 
of the week 


aicrCLiNQ DUCll.N \1M\R, a ;S.>c.ir-<>ld 
I rtrnch carptfnttfr, uon the r«>ur Uc France, 

\o\cring the grueling ’.Ml ^llle^ in Il7 hours. W 
■iiinuies. ,^1 seconds, lie |usi one niiniiic. \escii 
seconds ahe.id of runner-un Jun Janssen ol' Ihe 
Netherlands. I arlicr on the hnmestreish, ssiih <inl> 
.ih«iut three slass to go, lacsfues \ru;uetil. t?, the 
nonpareil ol' htcscic racing, announced, "I'm fin- 
ished," and dropped out ol the race. Anuuelil, who 
has won the lour loc limes (more than ans other 
rider), had nol wanted to compete this sear, hut 
s leldcd lo the urging of fans. 

BOATiNa Al I AS liKOAAN. I|. ol Munii, drove 
llntiil Jimi/i r. a 'H-loi>l Donri owned h> Kill NS ish- 
nick ol Scarsdale. N.V,. to viclors m ollshore pow. 
crbtial racing's 2.SI-niilc \r.uind-l ong-Island \1ar- 
alhnn in an elapsed nine nl lour hours. -17 miiiulcs, 
finishing one hoal length ahead of Mulirn- Wt/g«i./if, 
dtisen hj Oisn \tomsss. also ol Sliams (j'lige /*) 
The king OIjs Cup added .1 Ics.is name when 
I RNtisr I AN ol'lloijsl oh sailed his I’liih' to a wm 
and iwo seconds m iniernalional competition lor 
7 7-meter >achls near fiattSo. Norw.is 

sOxiHC Middleweight Champion I Mil I (iKlI • 

I 1 1 II. Ihe N irgin Isl.indct w ho Jouhles as the welter- 
weight tillcholder and sisics ladies' lijis liir a New 
Nork garincni-disiricl firm, outpointed JiwTs Arclser. 
the Hums challenger, lo retain his title in a 15-roimd- 
cr in Madistin Mguatc Cjjfdcn f/xiee Ul, 
Hcasjwcight seteran I 151J1I MMillN, 14. of 
Bcrkeles. CjhI., handed ^l-scar-iild Jerrs Ouairs, 
Irom Itclltlower, Calil'., ho first deleal in 'I protes- 
sion.’l hglits linvluding Hi KDs and three draws) 
when he won a lO.rourtd unaniiiions dc’sisu>tt .ii 
the OUmpic Atidiioriuin in I os Angeles 
it was his .IKih hiilhdas. ansi I ormer Middleweight 
( hainpmn C VRI (Ihihol <>l SON ol S.iii I ranci'co 
celebrated hs winning a spin decision over halt's 
Piero IX'I Papa. 'T-scar-old I uropcaii light heass- 
weighl champion, in a S.in I r.incisco lU-rounder. "I 
hoise to get a fight with Torres alier a short rest, ' 
said Olsnn. The last tintc (he) met. two jear- ago. 
ciirrcni l ight Heas) weight Champ Jose I ones 
knocked him out in the first round, 
lilceding I'roni cuts over and under his fight esc, 
IIOR.NCIO ACCANAIKV the \N H N world lls- 
weighi champion trom Argentina, fought h.ick in 
the closing rounds in Ructtos Aires to retain his title 
with J 17-round decision over lliro) iiki i hihara ol' 
Japan. 

FENCING CiillRMNN fsNISHNIkOV of Russia 
Jeleaied i ransc's Jean-Claiidc Magnan.ihc detenO- 
ing champiisn. 7 - 4. to lake the wiir Id foil champion- 
ship in Moscow, Icjmmaic Al.IMl NtKAN( III- 
kOV. .1 if>-)ejr-old Soviet Arm> ofliccr. won the 
s'pee title h> heating I ranee's Claude Ikviitciuard in a 
Icnce-oir. Poland's Jl RZN PAVNI ONNSKI retained 
his sjher crown, as Tibor Pc«a ol Hung.irs placed 
second KCSSI A gamed ils eighth straight team foil 
championship, dctcaimg the Huhgacian team easil) 
'f- 1. hul ilL NfiARV cante back to wm the s.iher 
title with a 9-7 sictory over the Soviets f RANCL 
ilwn beat the Russians for live epee team title. 

GOLF liOHBV SICMOI S took the lead I'rom Jacks 
Cupil to the third round and held on to win Ihe 
$100,000 Minnesota C'las-sic in -St, Haul hs one 
stroke over John Schice of Sun Cil>. Aft/., who 
shot a final round hh. Nichols shot a final 70 for a 
14-undcr-par 270, as Cupii and Terrs Pill lied Ibr 
third with 272s. 

MONTV K-\StK, 24, pj>rolI iiiiieke^r .it a 
NNichila aircral'l factor), delraird Dave OMla. 21, 
a pliarnijc) student at the Cmversil) of Minnc-rsia, 
n and 7 in the final to win the National Public 
i inks Championship in Milwaukee. 

HARNESS RACING \N iih both Canada's Arnihro 
I liglit and I ranee’s Honuepinc scratched. V-ORO 
tiORDON ($12 20), driven hs John Patterson, beat 
Nohle Victor) in the last stride lo win HoosCsell’s 
N27,000 <iold' (Tisision of the Challenge Cup I rot. 

HORSE RACING Mrs. Pcicr Duchin's hay coll 
SIR RIOIII l$K.20i. ridden by apprentice I rnesl 
t urdone. took the $S2,T70 Owscr Handicap .it 
Aqueduct, heating Sirs, fthcl 1). Jacobs' { vhibi- 
tionisi b) 4 nose, king Ranch's Kutfic finished third, 
and the rasnriic. Amberoid. Reginald N. NNcbsier'v 
lielmonl winner, came in Iburih. 

,\UN 1 LDITH. I ngland's No. I fills Ust sear, de- 
leaied favorciJ Sodium, ihc Irish IX-rhs winner, hs 
halt a length to wm the King ticorge VI and kjiicvn 


Llieahclh Slakes at Ascot, togland. American 
Cicorge Pope Jr.'s Hill Rise finished fourth of fi'«. 
Top-we.ghted SATIVF INISTR ($4.Mi). with Jerrsi 
1 amherl up. easily won (he $162,100 Hollywood 
t.old Cup for the second consecutive year as lie de- 
lealcd Cifeenirce Stable's O'Hara hy 4 ,1 4 lengths. 
Ir.ivel Orb. who had beaten the Piser twice in re- 
cent weeks, was a neck hack of O'Hara m ihird- 
V.hcn JNH LA JT T ($7.60), Ambassador R.iymond 
Ouesi's J-vcar-old. arid Alfred Vanderbilt's SI NSI 
>>t KHNTMM (SK.41II linished in a dead heat m 
ihe first of Ness Hampshire's two sweepstakes races, 
the $)>9,270 Rockingham Special m Salem. N.ll . 
sonlUMon feigned, tversilimg had to he split - 
inuluel pas offs, purse money, prircs to sweeps ticket 
holders and even the blankei of roses, which was 
plas-ed first on Jolly Jet. then on Sense of Rhythm. 

MOTOR SPORTS Oul front all the way. Australian 
J \( k UK AUH AM won the Urilish tirand Pris at 
brands H.itch, Ingland, wheeling at an average 
'>5.4K inph over 2)2 miles and -olidly iiiositig inlvi 
the lead Ihv It) poinisi for the world driving cham- 
pituiship IJtNNISHLIMl was second, CiRA- 
IIAM Hl[.l. third, JIMMN I lARk lourlh, and 
American PAN l,(. RNI A ran just seven laps bc- 
loie tenting with engine trouble. 

SKIING Canada's NaN<A tjRIINI won the 
women's si>ecial slalom with a combined lime of 
I 41< 2.' m I arellones, < hile in warmup races for Ihc 
I IS NNorkI -Ski Chaini'ionsliips coining up in IS'r- 
iillo nest month. Slemhcrs ol the I .S leant, I'enny 
SIcCoy ol Mammoth lakes. T'alil., Jean Saubert 
• >l McCall. Idaho and NNendy and < ailiy Allen ol 
San Pcdio. Calif, s.iplurcd the nest lour places. 

SOCCER III NCjARA . Ihe last team III deleal Ur.i- 
/il in NN.vrId C up coiiipelilion |2 years ago, did it 
again, hre.vking Hia/il's iCsord with a .A I u)vset s)C- 
Isvfy m Liscfpisol, t ngland (jiovi d.’' I he KrjaiU.ms. 
however, were playing without PeIc, their superstar. 

SWIMMING Iwo Kiissi.m girls set world records, 
hot the I S. II AM. headed by Olympian Pon 
Scliollander. who won the 100 - and 200-inetcr free- 
styles, won I I of the 17 events lor an casv siciory 
over the Soviets in Mosvow. IRINA POSPANA- 
kON A. a I l-ycar-old Muscovite, clipped 2 4 sec- 
onds oil Iter leamnialc Cjaliiia l*roriinienshchikosa's 
2(HI-nieicr btcaslslroke mark with a 2 4t. then, the 
nest day. MISS PRO/l M 1 NSIICHIkON A. an 
Olvmpic gold medalist, broke the lOO-iiK'ler hica'I- 
stioWc record with a 1.17.7. 

TENNIS Ihe Richey family ewepi the n.iiiivnal 
clay courls in Milwaukee as C Ml I defeated NNall 
Street hiiMncssiiian frank Ifivehling. I.l II. 6 I. 

won her fourth straight •.hampionship, beating 
Stephanie IX-I in.i of Hollywood, I l.i 6 2, 6 2. 
Australian ROP I AM R won Ihc $2«.7lK) L.S, 
prolessional championship when lie heal country- 
man Ken Koscwall. then teamed with f ARI (Hutch) 
HI I'HMOI / of St. I outs (VI delcat Rosewall and 
I cw Hoad in live doubles. 

TRACK A FIELD kans.is freshman JJM RA I N 
sul 2..t sev-onds I'M Michel Ja/y's world mile recc’rd 
with a f 71.. I al ihc All-American track iik-cI in 
Beikcley. Calif, [ptivr III). 

MILEPOSTS BORN, lo Mars Kunmng. wile of 
Pliillie Pilcher JIM 111 NN|N<i. iwms. j 4.poiind 
17^-ounce hoy .md a 7-pnund 4-ouncC girl, in i i. 
Thomas, ks. ihe Runnings have seven tvllicr chil- 
dren. including anoihrr set of twins. 

HIRI O Veteran I ullback JOHN HI NRN JOHN- 
SON, .17, who played out Ins ophon wiih Pittsburgh 
last year (although he missed mosi of the season 
wiih a knee iniiiry ). by Ihe Al I 's Houston Oilers. 
Johnson began his pro career 12 years ago. plav ing 
with San Francisco I'rom 1974 iiv 1956, IX'iroil 
1977 to 19<9 and Pillsburgh 196(1 to 1967, 

I IRI Pi Cincmnaii Reds Manager IX)N HI M - 
N| R, 55, by his longimve friend. Club Owner Bill 
IX-NNii(. who said coolls, "We believe a change at 
this lime IS in order." I'oach PA VI BRIMOl . 7.1. 
will serve as interim nvmager. 

KIIIRi P Cleveland Brown I ullhack JIMMY 
BROWN, .VI, who gamed more yardage (12.112) 
than anyvvnc else in the history ol professional fcHil- 
hall and never missed a game in nine seasons. i<« a 
new career involving mosies and Negro advance- 
mem, near London Ipugc- /A). 



FACES IN THE CROWD 



OAVE GEORGE, 8, a 
shortMop for Ihc Stem- 
bridge Ltllle League 
Bears in Fssev. Md.. 
made an iinassisied iri- 
ple pl-iN. Will) ihc score 
lied ft f> and ihe bases 
loads'd. he cauglii a low 
line drive, siepix'd on 
second, then overlook 
Ihe runner rouirning to 
lifM. His side won l .i h. 


DOROTHY GERMAIN. 

a 19-vear-old golfer 
from Muniiecilo Mil.) 
ir.C'ollege .scored a hole 
in one on her way lo 
the linul of ihe Broad- 
moor women's msila- 
imn amateur m C'olo- 
railo Springs and wem 
on to win her lirsi Ituif- 
namenl, beating Kathy 
.Ahern of Dallas I up. 


MIKE GARIBALDI. a 
Utah L'niversiiv senior, 
led Ins looiliiM water- 
poll) team to its second 
straighi national out- 
door title when he 
scored with .'9 seconds 
left in the second over- 
time of the final and 
beat the Inland Nu- 
l*ike Club 8 7 al Los 
■Altos Hills. Calif. 


DONNA SCHAENZER 
of Milwaukee, who has 
bsN'n competing m gy m- 
nasiies for seven years, 
winning the USCvS all- 
roimd title earlier this 
year, look the all-round 
and placed lifsl in sauli- 
mgand floor exercise at 
the Canadian Saiional 
(lyiiiiiastie Champion- 
ships in \\ mmpeg- 


JEFP BANNISTER, a h- 
foot-l Universiiy of 
New Hampshiresopho- 
morc. placed seventh 
when he compeled in 
Ihc naiional deeuihlon 
in Salma. Kans, for the 
first lime- He eiiiered 
Ihe national pentathlon 
in Pillsburgh a week 
later and scored .7.712 
points to win ihe title. 



VICTOR RATLIFF, a 16- 

year-old from Okla- 
homa C'ily. eniered his 
lirsi world waiermclon 
seed spilling eoniesi m 
Pauls Valles . Okla and 
won the lille with a 
mark of 42 feel 41/2 
inches- His best eflori. 
however, was in the 
semilmal when he spat 
a seed 4H feet I inch. 




There my 

Hartford Agent was, 
out on a limb 
to save my business. 

After a flood damaged an Oregon 
construction site, a Hartford Agent hiked 
through rugged country to handle 
the contractor's claims and get things 
rolling again. The case might be unusual. 
But the attitude isn't. 

Your Hartford Agent does more than 
he really has to do. ^ 


Insurance by 
THE HARTFORD 


BASEBALL’S WEEK 

by SANDY RAMRAS 


THE ALL-STAR GAME 

If the American League hopes to even the 
All-Star series with the National League 
(it now trails 1^-17. with one lie). il hud 
better plan on doing it in the regulation 
nine innings. Four times the All-Sl;ir Game 
has gone into extra innings and each time 
the National League has won. This scar's 
sweltering crowd of 49.936 (less the 1.35 
who suffered heat prostration) in St- Louis' 
new Busch Memorial Stadium saw a well- 
played game that was won 2-1 in the lOth 
inning by ihc National I.eague when Maury 
Wills's single scored the Cards' Tim McCar- 
ver from second. (It was the third time a 
Cardinal had scored the winning run in an 
cxira-innmg All-Star Game; Red Schocn- 
dicnsi hit a game-winning homer in the 
I4(h inning in 1950 and Stan Miisia! did 
the s:>mc thing in the I2ih inning live years 
later.) That undid the magic of the Orioles’ 
Brooks Robinson (/ ht / oh ), who had three 
of the American League's six hits, including 
his team's only extra-base hit, scored the 
league's only run and fielded spectacularly. 
After (he game Robinson was the unani- 
mous winner of the game's Most Valuable 
Player award. Other highlights: Starter ITcn- 
ny McLain pitched three powerful, perfect 
innings for the American League: VSillie 
McCovey stretched deep into the held boxes 
to snare a foul pop: and V^ ills made a splen- 
did back-to-thc-platc catch of Frank Robin- 
son's fly to no man's land in short left cen- 
ter. As for the effect of the 106® heat on the 


players. Catcher Joe Torre said. “W'hcn 
Koufax started pitching. I yelled, 'C'mon, 
Sanford.' then. ‘C'mon, Sandy.' and finally, 
'C'mon. Sand.' After a while I didn't say 
anything." 

NATIONAL LEAGUE 

piTiSBt Rt.H (.3-2) snatched first place from 
SAv iRANCisco (1-4). lost it again when 
they were downed by the lOih-placc Cubs 
while (he Giants' Juan Marichal was beating 
the Phi Hies for his 1 5th victory, then grabbed 
it firmly by walloping i)ic Giants in both 
ends of a Sunday doiihlehcader before a 
standing-rtMim-only crowd in Forbes Field. 
Coach Dave Bristol. 3.3. was named acting 
manager of cincinna i i (2 3 ) after Don Heff- 
ner was fired. Me relieved Halting Coach 
Roy Sievers of his duties in the Hrst-basc 
coaching box and moved him into the dug- 
out. "The hitters can't talk to him and he 
can't talk to the hitters when he's standing 
down there at first base," said Bristol, st. 
(oias (3-3) Shortstop Dal Maxvill raised his 
season's average to .282 after a month-long 
.400 batting (car. but the power-shy Card.s 
were still last in (he league in home runs 
(though Curt Flood beat the Cubs with an 
llth-tnning homer). Robin Roberts signed 
with CHICAGO (3 -2) and reacted with a com- 
pleic-ganic win over tlic Pirates, his 285th 
career victory. Winner in seven of its last 
nine games before the All-Star break, all on 
the road, atlasta (2-0) returned home and 
made it nine of 1 1 • Joe Torre's two-run hom- 


PLAVER OF THE WEEK 

Winning awards and setting records is nothing 
new for Baltimore's Brooks Robinson. Selected 
the Most Valuable Player in this year's All-Star 
Game (the lirsi player ever chosen from the 
losing side), Robinson has boon the American 
League All-Star third baseman for the past sev- 
en years and l^as an All-Star batting average 
of ..391. His Rawless fielding Ihc has led the 
league in lidding percentage live of ihc last 
six years) prompted Bill Veeck lo say that 
"he is (he greatest third baseman of all time, 
and that includes Pic Traynor." After the 
All-Star Game. Ron Santo of Ihc Chicago 
Cubs, the National League third baseman, 
called Robinson "a human vacuum cleaner." 
Yet despite his great lidding skill Robinson is 
probably even more valuable as a hitler. His 
best year was 1964, when he led the league 
in RBH (lift), hit 28 home runs, batted .317 
and was named the Most Valuable Player in 
Ihc American League. At midseason this year 
he was hitting dose to .300. was leading Ihc 
major leagues in RKIs with 72 and was a key 
reason why the Orioles were ihreaiening to 



OMIOLES’ BROOKS ROBINSON 


run away with the pennant. Robinson's enor- 
mous popularity in the city of Baltimore has 
earned him the nieknumo Brooks McKcldin, 
a play on the name of Mayor Theodore Me- 
Kddin. One Baltimore newspaperman said. 
"Maybe Brooks really (dh/i/ become mayor." 
Opposing teams might even stuff the ballot box 
if il would gel him out of the Oriole lineup. 
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cr m ihc ninth bc.il the Vslros, ;inJ lleni> 
A.iioiVn ’'ill »>r (he sc.iM>n hcincil rmii ihe 
RcJ'. Mard-hining Pitcher Tone ('liMiingcr 
kniH-'keil in a run agaimi Ihe \^lro^ lo 
I .use his sC.IMtII lolal lo I'l, IIIH SKiS (I) 3 1 
Pilcher C'lainJe R.i> mnnd. «ho !#,!’. e iiii Tnr- 
le's hnnie run, s.iid, ” '\i ihe Ml-Si,ir (iame 
lie kepi lalkiii^ .iK>ui him ni> slider ahi.iss 
lieis him nui. Then he hits it tin .i limner 
and a sinj-le." Si\ wevks akio ms \M.iits 
t4 It C .iichci John Rosehoro i|tiii taking 
balling practice. Since then he has raised 
his average 'HI pmiiis, ami his once-quiel bat 
beat siw ^okk i 2 .3|. Ihe Met' esleiuled 
iheir losing siieak lo se%en bet'oie Ivaiing 
iheAsiios in a doubleheader. Jim Running of 
I'liii MU 1 1'tii \ i' ’) beeaine the lalher of 
twins for Ihc second nine but failed for ihc 
I'otii'lh tune to ssin Ins Idih game. 

SHMings p.ll 55 35 Sf 55 V lA 51- 

37 Ph,l49 n Mou«5 43. AH 43 47 SiL 

4? 46 Citi 39 49 NY 3? 51. Chi ?9 53 

AMERICAN LEAGUE 

One of the lirsi pla>eis Ralph llouk talked 
lo after he lesunied his dunes as manager of 
SI vs viiRk l4 I ) was coiUroveisial JiK Pep- 
iione lie told him bluniK lo lose weight. 

■ Ralph promised me I’d hit .i home run for 
eveiv pound I lost." s.nd Joe. who prmnpilv 
lediiced from 21 1 lo l‘7N, l*epilone lumiered 
in I'oiii gtimes last week lo raise his total lor 
ihe season lo 22. and his hailing average has 
climbed more than 2.5 points. His bai was 
so hot lhal kvssvs ciiv (2 .0 Manager .-M 
Hark used a hi/arre four-man oullield in an 
aliempt lo blunt Ins power. Ihe -\thleiics' 
iclief s|xviahsi. Jack Xkei. earneil his I4lh 
save and had ligtiicil in half of his team's 
lirsi 40 vieiones. (-nicvi.n (4 I ) look llnee 
stiaigin from ihe Indians, ilicn beat iivi ii- 
Mimi l2 3). The On.iles slumpe'd. losing 
rive of si\, hut kepi ihe-ir sirong grip on lirsi 
b\ beaiing IX-nnv Mel am I’f in iKoi i i2 4 ). 

< I ivii vsi) i2 3| lost 1 1 of 12 and fell lo 
fouilli place belore beating the Tigers. i*»o. 
Soiinv Siehcil. wiih a tnuseic spasm in his 
hack, joined .Sam McDowell on the Indians' 
growing injurv list .Mier pla.'ing for P dif- 
fcrenl teams in 1 3 vears. (ieorge Rrunei has 
linallv found his pitching groove with evil- 
loKMv i3 2i. In his last m\ stalls Hriinci 
gave up onlv four eained runs, kdmos i 2 
3i. second onK to Raltimore in scoring runs, 
was sec<ind lo no one m allowing them, 
which mav evpiam wh\ Ihc Red Son were 
in lOlh pl.icc. vvvMilsiiloN ll-4) M.inager 
(ill Hodges, bemoaning the absence of his 
best pitcher, blamed '\meric.in League Ml- 
Star Manager Sam Melc of minms h v (3 
2l for Pete Richer I's soic .iriii. "I think Sain 
used r>oor judgment in having a starter like 
I’ele warm up four or live limes during the 
game.” said Hodges. 

SlanrlinlS' Ball60 32 Dtil 50 33 Clev43. 

40 Cal 49 4] Mum 43 47 Chi 42 48 KC 

41 49 NY 40 49 Wnsh 4 0 53 Buv 39 55 
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THEY'LL 
LOVE 
THE VIEW 


Mpinr skiiTs ''as well a' Rah.imi.in ho.nh- 
loinbcrs jivd sljv-at-bomo h.vseb.vH (ans' are 
. :! < .inilidatcs (ur a giil of Si’i >kIs iLlLiiKAl tL>, 
anv lime llie ocrasiiin pri'srnts ilsulf A birih- 
tlav f An annivoisarv"' A hmiso warming? SI 
fills iho bill on ihp spot, then goes on lo livi’ii 
evorv vvfpk in Iho vear ahnaeJ. So why not 
keep 'si in minci thr noxi lime voii wanl to 
('vli'nd vour best vvoln-s m a lasting wav. luvl 
send iis the details in.inn's .inri addresses: m 
sifiirtions for signing ihe gift i.irdsi. The cost 
IS low ($7 'dl for one vear-long subscription, 
onlv Sf> e.ith if voir order two or more.', and 
we will be glad lo bill vou laler. 

SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 

S4(l N. .Mithigan Avenu**, Chicago. Illinois bOliH 
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All the finer inns serve Heineken. 
It's been that way for 374 years. 


The great beer from the d I gont 0-*c" v parnpered w ‘h specially chosen 
hops cr'd molt., slow-b'ewng m glecmng copper vessels., throe long 
months of aging and 374 years of Ddcn sk 1!, Il\ qe. te a bit of troeble, 
we know. Bjt that’s how we get groat beer o^ce every batch, You con 
got f in bottles or on dref’ 


IMPORTED HEINEKEN... HOLLAND'S PROUD BREW 


KIMBAUI.- SCHMIDT, INC. 

SAN RAFAEL, CALIFORNIA 





19?roLE THE READERS TAKE OVER 


OLE 

Sirs. 

.V/(\ felhiiiniiiiw'. on sour csccllcnt ar- 
ticle on the lincst krt-hander ever to throw 
a hi’hhdl on either skIc of the border (/./ 
SfHihnie u/ l.tn Tiurc.. July 4). It should be 
noted, hossever, that Warren Srahn. winner 
of .^5.1 major league games, earned his lirst 
Mexican League victors just before the ar- 
ticle appeared- He led Po/a Rica. II I. be- 
fore retiring in the sesenih inning, which, 
to btirrow a phrase from the Sands Koufax 
boosters, is not bad for a giis with no spring 
training. 

We who belicse that Spahn still belongs 
in the major leagues the could base won a 
dozen games last scar with better support) 
can only hope that sesme bilingual general 
manager will remember that he was a 2.L 
game winner with the Milwaukee Prases 
Just three years ago. I- 1 1 la Icon the Hawk 
could bring some vitally needed ssins to 
any American or National League pennant 
contender in the last half of the scasisn. 

I had the privilege of watching Spahn 
pitch a complete game four-hittcr against 
.St. Louis last year in Candlestick Park. He 
allosvcd two earned runs and lost as Bob 
Piirkcs shut out the (iianls. but couldn't 
the (iiants use a guy ibis sear who throws 
foil r-hnicrs' 

Couldn't esersbods use a guy this sear 
who throws foiir-hiltcrsV 

Jas Bi rmxn 

Santa Monica. Calif. 

Sirs: 

Myron Cope's excellent piece showed 
what a great reputation was willing to do 
just for the chance to pitch in the game he 
loscd so very much. 

(ixRY Wst.MK 

Le Center. Minn. 

Sirs: 

Congratulations on a line article on one 
of the truly nlllimc great pitchers of baseball. 

Fhiisias Bin lit 

Chattanooga 

WHICMAWAVT 

Sirs; 

Helighted as I am to sec a story on our 
illustrious roadrunner(SrtmirsKt). July 1 1 1. 
It pains me to point out that my favorite 
artist. Hill Charmaiz. has jHiriraved that 
peerless puinmo with three of his toes pt>ini- 
ing forward on each fiKsl. 

One of the distinctise eharactcnsiics of 
the roadrunner is the fact lhai he has two 
iocs po niing forward and two backward, 
so that his tracks resemble the letter X. 
Thus, when you try to follow a roadrunner's 
trail in the dust, you can't tell whether he 


went ihisawuy or thataway. Some of the 
liK'ul Indians have decorated infants' cradle- 
boards with symbols of roadrunner tracks 
to confuse evil spirits. 

I won't even comment on the way sou 
drew the p(ii.uino\ tail. The l>emi>crats and 
the Republicans of New Mexico started 
arguing about the angle of the till of the 
tail four years ago. and the controversy 
still cnniinucs. 

Arch N viui k 

Albuquerque 

HATERS' HEAVEN 

Sirs; 

Would you sort of run over that part 
again about how Ralph Houk made that 
immense improvement in the CBS Yankees 
(The Bin Yunkee Turinihoiii. June 20)? 
They sure have improved. W'hy. I recall 
when Ralph look over they were only 4-lf' 
and all of 12 games back. Now they are 
40-4'^ and only IKVi games back. 

I imagine that dodo niaiuigei they liicd. 
Johnny Keane, is wearing a smile about 
two feet wide. Psychology and pats on the 
back sure are wonderful. If this iniprovc- 
nient keeps up. they might reach .500 by 
CXMobcr, Ah. this is what we old charter- 
member Yankce-haters have lived and 
breathed for for .W years. I hope the ’Van- 
kces base to wan as long us we did to get 
back to the top of the heap. 

Jolts L. Hi k/ik. 

Pittsburgh 

Sirs: 

Mr. Koppcil's profound analysis of the 
psychological etfccls Ralph Houk had on 
the Yankees after he replaced Johnny Keane 
was most enjoyable. We are looking for- 
ward to other masterpieces and suggest that 
the far-sccing author regale us with a piece 
perhaps entitled "Why the Yankees Aa* 
Happier Losing for Houk Than They Were 
Losing for Johnny Keane." 

Ros S. JxMfS 

St. Petersburg, fla. 

KEY LARGO 

Sirs; 

I commend you on your article about 
slow play in golf iPvrils o} Purw/i v/.s. July 
It), but you .skimmed over some points 
which deserve more aiicnlion. All players 
should cooperate 100 ' , with others in their 
group in keeping their eyes on balls hit 
astray. A group cITori in looking at a shot 
headed toward the rough, for instance, can 
do much to cut down looking time. The 
same is true for balls hit out of bounds or 
in hazards. 

Parki Hayis 

Hillsilale. Mich. 


Sirs: 

Jack Nicklaiis does not need to .i|V»logizc 
for his showing in the USCiA Open Cham- 
pionship iStopwunhes Are \i/l the An.^wer. 
Juts 1 1 ). and I am sure this was not his in- 
tention but his approach to the problem of 
slow play is not convincing. Jack admits he 
falls in the class of slow players and argues 
that to change his tempo would be unfair. 
Yet he admonishes amateurs to play briskly 
because by doing so their scores will be 
lower. He tries to draw a distinction be- 
tween professional and amateur play. The 
inecniivcs to win at amateur golf are Just as 
great as in professional golf. The view that 
money makes a ditVcrcnee is erroneous. 

Nicklaus has had a distinguished career 
and has eonlribuled much to golf in many 
ways, including constant study of the Rules; 
bill I think he would add to this contribu- 
tion by following his own adsiec to ama- 
teurs of which group he is one of the oiil- 
sianding graduates. 

Ikl CiKMM.lK 

New ^ ork Cits 
.Sirs; 

Someone should wise the slowpiskcs up 
that it is a great deal more pleasurable to 
play several rounds a day at a faster pace, 
and get more chances at a good score. 

B. I i Sasos 

Ashiahiila, Ohio 
Sirs: 

I hope your article has some clfect on 
sour many golfing readers, because I'll never 
break XO if I have to play at <> a.m. on 
Wednesday on the toughest public course 
in the eoiiniy just to beat the crowds. 

Roiurt J. lit s.stis 

York. Pa. 

Sirs; 

I have set to see a weekend golfer take 
2Vi minutes for one pim. I think amateur 
golfers should be allowed to play at their 
own speed to really enjoy the game. 

I.. Brk.'kis.kiik.i 

Maple (ilenn. Pa. 

Sirs; 

In your letters column of June (i. Bruce 
Montgomery of l ast Lansing. Mich, states. 
"As far as the actual length of a round of 
golf goes. I think it is important that the in- 
dividual golfer play at the sliced most com- 
fortable for him." 

I have never been to Last Lansing, but 
apparently there is a golf club there with 
starting limes which only permit people to 
tee off about an hour apart. Otherwise, the 
slowest and most selfish golfer at Hast Lan- 
sing, as on every golf course, will force every - 
conilmied 
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If Avis is out of cars, 
we’ll get you one 
from our competition. 


We’re not proud. We’re only No. 2 . 
We’ll call everybody in the busi- 
ness (including No.l). If there’s a car 
to be had, we’ll get it for you. 

At the airport, we’ll even lock up 
ourcashbox and walk you over to 

Someho'v or other. «e'M pill \ou in .1 t.ir. the competition in person. 

All of which may make you wonder just how often all 
our shiny new' Plymouths are on the road. 

We have 35,000 cars in this country. 

So the dav that everv one is out is a rare day for Avis. 
(If you have a reservation, don’t give it a second thought.) 

And don’t worry about the car our competition will 
give you. 

It’s for an Avis customer and they know it. 

This is their chance. 


19TH HOLE rominuni 


DIVIDKND ANNOUNCEMENT 

167 " 

CONSECUTIVE 

QUARTERLY 

DIVIDEND 


MASSACiii\sK;rrs 

1 N\’ 1 -.S 1 X)KS 



A divulcnd of S16.9 million, 
<rqunl to 13 cents a shiirc. will 
be payable July 25, 1%6 to 
over 217,000 shareholders of 
record June 30, 1966. 

K08ERI VV. I-M)!), .Srerrtary 

200 Berkeley Sttrei, 



Smoke 

BOND 

STREET 

Ihc pifH' lohacco 
that slays lit 



Painful 

hemorrhoids? 

All loo often, humans who sil and stand pay 
the price of vertical posture. Sitting and 
standing combine with the force of gravity to 
produce extra pressure on scins and tissues 
in and around the rectal area. I he result may 
be painful, itching or burning hemorrhoids. 

Ihc first thought of hemorrhoid sufferers 
is to relieve their pain and discomfort. How- 
ever. of the products most often used for 
hemorrhoids, some contain no pain-killing 
agent at all... others have one too weak to 
provide necessary relief ...and still others 
provide only lubrication. 

Now at last there is a formulation which 
co/ice/uri/U-i on iniin. It actually lias over S 
limes more pain-killing power than the top- 
ical anesthetic most commonly used in hem- 
orrhoid remedies. 8 limes the power to case 
the itching, pain, and burning of hemorrhoids. 

'Ihc name of this product is Nupcrcainal. 
Niipcrcainal starts to work on cotiiaci. Pro- 
vides prolonged relief from pain. Soothes 
and lubricates. 

\3'hen you suspect you have hemorrhoids, 
check with your d«x:lor. If hemorrhoids are 
the cause of your discomfort, chances are 
he’ll recommend Niipereainal. 

Niipcrcainal is available without prescrip- 
tion .at professional pharmacies everywhere. 
Ask for ointment or new suppositories with 
free pockel-pack. (.Say New-per-cane-all. ) 

Nupercainai’ 

over 8 limes more pain-killing power 


one on the entire 18 holes to ultimately play 
at his speed. It is just not possible to have 
the individual play at the speed most com- 
fortable to him. 

It IS not. however, the slow, deliberate 
player who keeps his mind on the game and 
maybe takes an extra practice swing or two 
llutl really bolds up people on a golf course. 
It IS the ihoughlic.ss and rude people who 
park their bags on the wrong side of the 
green, who stand on the green while they 
tally a scorecard after everyone has putted, 
who haggle over bets when they should be 
hilling off the tee. and who otherwise waste 
time without benefit to their game or anyone 
else's who must be dealt with if the game is 
to be speeded up for everyone's enjovmcnt- 

Golf on the average course could be sped 
up by at least an hour per 18-hole round if 
everyone simply remembered their manners. 
It would not be necessary for a deliberate 
golfer to make u single shot m haste in order 
for this to be accomplished. 

MoRRISOS M- Bl MH 

Ashland. Kv. 

EXTRA! 

Sirs: 

Body Johnson’s story of the Dempscy- 
Gibbons light tTfw Fiffhi Thai Sia\ 

Dead. July 4| intrigued me and brought 
back many memories. I was co-publisher of 
the Shelby Proinoivrai the time, writing and 
even setting type, bight day. I left the arena 
at the 1.3th round when it became apparent 
Dempsey would win on points. I went to the 
shop, set the story directly on the linotype 
keyboard. 2 co!.. 12 pt.. headed it dimi'siv 
WINS and met the crowd returning down- 
l»>wn with the paper, really "hot off the 
press.” We primed 7.000 copies, sold all but 
a very few. Newsboys were there from Chi- 
cago. Seattle, Minneapolis, and they had a 
field day. gelling as much as SI a copy as 
the supply neared an end. 

W'e had the safe full of nickels, dimes and 
quarters that night, and it’s g«)od wc did. for 
shortly afterward the First Stale Bank, the 
First National Bank of Shelby, and the Stan- 
ton rriisi and Savings Bank of Cireal F'atls 
failed to open. Our bank accounts were 
fro/en. and we had to pay off the help most- 
ly in small change 

On the day of the light wc had seven peo- 
ple working at the paper. Next morning there 
were two- my father. John I-. Kavanagh. 
and myself- We struggled through two bad 
years, but in 1925 the town came back and 
Ihc Shelby /’ro/Ho/fr celebrated by printing 
it). IKK) copies of an ■Achievement Fdilion," 
which contained 40 pages. The town today 
has more than 4.000 people, and the pub fish- 
er of the Shelby Pnnnotcr is my nephew, an- 
other John F- Kavanagh. Hn father. W'. C. 
Kavanagh, is the owner. 

C. T. K VVANXt.ll 

Kalispell, Monl. 


EDITORIAL & ADVERTISING 
CORRESPONDENCE 

SroRTS Ilusthaiiu. 

Time Si Life Huitdin$. Rockefeller Center 
New York. New York 10020. 


Time tiK. also pubiislics Timf, 1 irt. t oHTCvt 
and, in conjunction with lU subsidiariev, the 
Iniernaiional cdiiionv of Timi. and Liff, 
Cluirnun of the Board. Andrew Ileiskell; 
Chairman, Evcculive Commiilce. Roy E, 
l.arKn; Chairman, finance Commillee. 
Charles L. Siillman; Prcsideni. James A. 
Linen; Eseculivc Vice President and Treasur- 
er. D. W', Brumbaugh; Vice Presdent and 
Secrelary. Bernard Barnes; Vice President 
and Assistant lo the President. Arnold W, 
Carlson; Vice President and Comptroller. 
John I - Harsey; Vice Previdenis, Charles A. 
Adams. Bernhard M. Auer. Rhetl Austell. 
F-dgar K. Baker. Charles B. Bear. Clay Biick- 
hout. R. M. Buckley. Charles I . Gleason Jr., 
John L. liallcnbeck, Jerome S. Hardy . Sidney 
L. James. Arthur W . Key lor. Henry Luce III. 
Ralph IX Paine Jr., Weston C. Pullen Jr.. 
James R, Shepicv. Garry Valk; Assistant 
Comptroller and Assistant Secretary, Curtu 
C. Messinger: Assistant Treasurers, W'. G. 
Davis, Evan S. Ingels. Richard R. McKeough. 


Sports Illustrated 

SUBSCRIPTION 

SERVICE 

Please include a SPORTS ILLUSTRATED label lo 
insure prompt service whenever you write about your 
subscription. 

SKIRTS ILLUSTRATED. 

$40 North M ch.gan Ave.. Chicago, III. 6061 1. 
Charles A. Adams. Vice Prc-sidcni 

mail this form with your payment. 

□ new subscription. □ renew my subscription. 
SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
li.S. and Canada- 1 yr. $7.50 

Military personnel anvwliere m the world: I yr. $6 00 
All other- I yr. $1000 


CHANCE OF ADDRESS 

attach label here 

if you're mosing. pli-asc let u- know five weeks 
before vhanginu >t>ur addrcs- I'l.wc ma&.irine 
addicvs label here, pimi your new addrew below. 
If you hate a uuesiion about sour viib-wriiiinm. 
place your ntagarirte address label here and clip 
this form to your letter. 
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THE TRUE OLD-STYLE KENTUCKY BOURBON 




Rich tobacco taste • Menthol soft flavor 
Try ^D©DTn] fitter cigarettes 


